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BREAD is our staple foo 








You now have a free choice of bread. Even if you're the most casual reader of 
newspapers, even if you glance only occasionally at a magazine, you've probably 
read the opinions of three or four different journalists on this subject, and as 
no two of them ever seem to think alike, you might wonder what all the arguing 


is about. 


ye understand the thing properly you have 
to start at the wheat which is the basis of 
bread, and to realise that the making of flour is 
not quite so simple as it looks. Even a single 
grain of wheat is not a simple thing—small 
though it is, it is made up of many different 
parts, some of which are better suited to the 
feeding of animals than to the nourishment of 
human beings. So the miller’s job is not just 
to grind the wheat grains into powder, but to 
break them up in such a way that he can 
separate and sort the different parts. Each 
can then be used for the purpose to which it 
is best suited. Broadly speaking, the main 
constituents of a wheat grain are 


The starchy white kernel—the technical people 
call it endosperm—which is the only part used 
in the manufacture of pure white flour. 

9 

- 
Jie bran, which is composed of the six layers 
of skin on the grain. This is mostly used for the 
manufacture of animal feeding stuffs. 

3 
The germ, which might be compared with the 
yolk of an egg, for it ts the embryo of new life. 


if the grain 1s sown in the ground it 1s the germ 





which will develop into the new plant. It is this 
part, incidentally, which contains a high pro- 
portion of the wheat’s food value. 


he miller, then, has to separate these things 

from each other and make the flour in the 
way which he thinks will best please the baker 
and, more important, you who will buy and eat 
the bread. He mills the grain, in fact, according 
to any one of a number of standards and leaves 
the choice to you. These standards differ, 
but here are a few of them: 


Pure white flour. The bran has gone. The 
germ has gone, too—and this is a pity, for with 
it have gone important elements of the wheat, 
and a very pleasant flavour. To make up for 
these dietary losses the flour may be “fortified” 
with vitamins and other nutrients, real or 
synthetic. 


“National” flour. Some, but not all, of the 
bran and germ have gone. The loss of the 
bran worries some expert dieticians, pleases 
others, but they mostly agree that the low 
germ content is a disadvantage. 


Wholemeal. Just what it sounds—the whole 
meal, or wheat berry, ground to a powder, 
with nothing added and nothing taken away. 


Hovis flour. The bran has gone to do its 
most useful jab, that of feeding the animals. 
The germ goes too, but only temporarily. At 
one point in its manufacture the flour is in its 
natural creamy state—unbleached of course— 
and then the important things start happening. 
The germ, which you remember contains so 
much of the wheat’s natural goodness and 
flavour, is cooked by a special process to 
prevent deterioration; it is then put back into 
the flour. More than that, many times more 
germ is added to make it richer still. 


Nature’s Best 


Well, it’s going to be entirely up to you to 
choose your standard. Bread of any kind is a 
valuable food, possessing as it does, body 
building properties and providing abundant 
energy. We don’t try to hide the fact that this 
announcement is made with the intention of 
influencing your choice—because we sincerely 
believe that nature’s best is still the very best. 
But whatever you do, remember that bread is 
a staple part of your diet; choose carefully. 
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THE NEXT INSTALMENT 


ED HERRINGS, trompe—T'oeil, and riddles seem at 
first sight to form the whole substance of the Russian 
reply to the Western proposal for a Four Power 
meeting on Germany. It is impossible, on the text 

alone, to discover what Moscow is proposing, and it was 
not only the London evening papers who announced their 
interpretations in mutually incompatible headlines. One thing 
only is clear—that the Russians are not prepared to discuss 
German unity in October at Lugano. Whether they are pre- 
pared to discuss it on any terms that provide a basis for 
negotiations; or whether they will discuss it only after there 
has been a Five Power meeting on “ the causes of international 
tension,” or whether they are refusing to discuss it altogether 
in the guise of offering to discuss everything else: whether, in 
fact, there is anything in the latest note from Malenkov that 
could not, except for its comparative civility, have been written 
by Stalin, it is almost impossible to tell. 

Yet for all its nightmare illogicality, a certain logic of an 
essential Russian variety is dimly perceptible in the structure 
of Moscow’s reply. The first premise in that logic could 
be the feature of the note which is apparently the most 
irrelevant to the discussion in hand—that is, the prominent 
references to China in a note about Germany. To some extent 
this may be merely a device to distract the eye because the 
Russians either do not want or do not know how to deal with 
the German question. But it may also be something more. 
Russia is historically in the unique position of being both a 
European and an Asiatic power. But historically she has rarely 
been active in both spheres at the same time. If there was 
any truth in the theory that Stalinism had come to a dead end 
in Europe and that Stalin’s successors were aware of the fact, it 
could follow logically that the post-Stalin policy should concen- 
trate more upon Asia and to leave Europe, for the time being, 
to its own devices. After all, it is good Marxism to believe that 
those devices will in the end do Russia’s work for her; while 


there is nothing axiomatic about good relations between Russia 
and China. 

Furthermore there are reasons, which are not confined to 
the mere need to propitiate Peking, why Russia could do with 
the moral support of an authoritative Chinese Government in 
international high places such as Lake Success and Five Power 
meetings. It is possible, therefore, that Moscow’s references to 
China are more than a mere evasion of the German question. 
They look like a resumption of the campaign to bring China, as 
Russia’s friend and ally, into the councils of the world. If 
so, the present note has hardly gone the right way about it. 
Rightly or wrongly, world responsibility will be denied to 
Mao Tse-tung by the West until he has acquired respectability; 
and the quickest way for him to do that is to turn up at a 
peace conference on Korea. This must, for the moment, be 
the West’s reply to the first part of the Russian note. 

To the second part, concerning Germany, the answer is 
more difficult. If one assumes, as it is difficult not to assume, 
that Russia has nothing new to offer in the way of a German 
settlement, then the main point of having a Four Power meeting 
becomes first, to make quite sure, and secandly, to convince 
world opinion of the fact. Whether a conference is, on these 
grounds, desirable is a matter that only politicians are qualified 
to decide. There is just this to be said in addition. If there 
was ever any advantage in having a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers contined to Germany, this has now disappeared, since 
it is obvious that Germany is not an issue which Russia would 
be willing to put at the head of a list of subjects for discussion. 
That being so, and if a meeting in principle is thought 
desirable, there is something to be said for reverting to the 
original idea of a meeting at the highest possible level with 
the broadest possible agenda. If the purpose of the West 
is to convince itself and the world that there is nothing more 
it can do for peace, then it might as well leave no stone 


unturned 
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Fraternising with Franco 


Many people in this country will consider General Franco 
the most bizarre, the least attractive associate yet selected 
by the Atlantic alliance. Fascism’s first cousin once removed, 
the favourite of the Axis in the civil war, the claimant to 
Gibraltar, these are peculiar qualities in the régime which is 
now to provide key sea and air bases for NATO, and which is to 
receive more than $226 million of American aid in the coming 
year. Are the US-Spanish agreements, like the rumours of a 
direct US-German alliance, an indication that America is losing 
patience with her old allies and wants to reinsure with the 
militarists and the dictators against the weaknesses and vacil- 
lations of the estabiished democracies? Is this the emerging 
form of a new isolationism? But to argue on these lines 
would be to fall into the same fallacy about Spain as the 
Americans are accused of falling into in the case of Communist 
China. The United States has made a bargain, for assets of 
extreme military and strategic importance. It has thereby com- 
pleted the chain of defensive bases on NATO's southern and 
western flanks so that it is now continuous from the Cilician 
Gates to the Hebrides; and it has also greatly increased NATO’s 
striking power outside the present range of Russia’s fighter 
planes. To do this it has had to pay General Franco, not 
merely in dollars but in prestige. But it has not condoned the 
General's political morality; it has not made him a member of 
the Atlantic alliance which is still committed “ to safeguard >. . 
the foreign heritage of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy” and it has not asked its democratic allies to 
make any contribution—except acceptance—to the bargain it 
has made, and for which it has paid, on their behalf. 


Europeans 


The Council of Europe has never had much glamour for this 
country. Whitehall remains polite, remote, and slightly con- 
descending; politicians tend to regard Strasbourg as a gift for 
epicures and for those who like to ride their political hobby- 
horses before an international public; Ministers largely ignore 
it except on the rare occasions when they wake up to find 
that it is within reach of an infringement of British sovereignty. 
Yet its real potentiality, as a forum where Britain can become 
not merely acquainted with but the leader of European opinion, 
still exists, and could still, though with increasing difficulty, 
be used to advantage. But what, it may be asked, is the value 
of a resolution about the international situation, with no bind- 
ing commitment on governments, which is the main achieve- 
ment of the current session? The answer is that it is not 
the business of the Consultative Assembly to bind govern- 
ments. It is its business to form a climate of European 
opinion not only about what should be done but about what 
it may be possible to do in those matters which are of common 
concern to Western Europe. Thus, the resolution itself may 
be valueless, but the fact that the leader of the French 
Socialists should have voted, with a German Christian Demo- 
crat and a British Conservative, in favour of the integration 
of a rearmed Germany in Western Europe and for the freedom 
of an all-German government to choose its own alliances, 
is of great value. It produces the kind of atmosphere that 
made the Schuman Plan possible and may now enable it to 
work. And, if Britain were prepared to conduct a bit more 
of its diplomacy in Strasbourg and a bit less in Washington 
and Lake Success, it is capable of producing the kind of 
atmosphere in which the European Defence Community could 
be realised. 


Times and Temperatures 


An Aeronautical Correspondent writes: 


One of the chief responsibilities of those international bodies 
which control speed records is to lay down a standard set of 
conditions. For the world absolute speed record the Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale’s conditions are designed to pro- 
duce speed figures which are truly representative of the aircraft's 
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abilities in straight and level flight in still air and which are 
truly ‘omparable between one aircraft and another. But the 
Fédération cannot standardise temperature, and this has become 
a critical factor. Temperature differences can take away or put 
on many miles an hour. Hence the desire of Squadron Leader 
Neville Duke, of Lieut.-Commander Lithgow and of the 
American challengers to make their speed runs in places where 
temperatures are high. It has been suggested that the speed 
figures obtained by the aircraft should subsequently be adjusted 
to a standard temperature; but this has the serious defect that 
the record would then become more a calculation than an 
actuality. At present the beauty of the official world record 
is that the aircraft’s passage over the three-kilometres base is 
measured by observers outside the machine, using apparatus 
entirely independent of the aircraft’s own instruments. It is 
a direct and independent observation. This is one reason wh 
the official world record deserves so much more attention than 
the speed figures occasionally claimed for rocket aircraft flying 
at great heights. These rocket aircraft speeds are not achieved in 
standard conditions, nor are they independently measured. 
But there is likely to be a new development in the air speed 
record. When aircraft reach the point of being able to blast 
their way through Mach | to supersonic speed, straight and 
level, the relative importance of ambient temperature will be 
much reduced. 


Crichel Down: The State as Landlord 


In 1939 the Air Ministry compulsorily purchased from three 
owners at Crichel Down in Dorset 700 acres for use as a bomb- 
ing range. Three years ago this area, cleared at last of bombs, 
was sold to the Ministry of Agriculture and farmed thereafter 
by the Dorset agricultural executive committee. It was at 
this point that the former owners began their attempts to buy 
back the land. The case of Lieutenant-Commander George 
Marten is illuminating. On behalf of his wife he applied to 
buy back 330 acres and return it to the farm from which it 
had originally been taken. His application was refused by the 
Land Commissioner at Taunton. He then entered on a long 
and exasperating negotiation with the Ministry, only to be 
told about seventeen months later that the Ministry was com- 
mitted in the matter to the Commissioners of Crown Lands. 
After a further period of frustration he was told by the 
Permanent Commissioner that he could neither buy nor rent 
the land, because the Commissioners were committed to the 
Ministry to erect a farmhouse, cottages and other buildings, 
and to let this new (and, as many would say, unnecessary) 
holding to a tenant who had already been selected. (Con- 
trary to a promise given by the Land Commissioner to another 
applicant, the land was not advertised in the Press before 
being let.) The rent of this new holding, it is understood, will 
be more than double that of surrounding lands. “Here we 
have the State as landlord,” said Lieutenant-Commander 
Marten at a protest meeting last week, “ wedging themselves 
into our lands, and setting up a rent standard of over double 
the present level. Can landlords be blamed if they follow 
suit?” They certainly cannot be blamed if they lose their 
temper, for three years of fighting a fog is an exasperating 
business. The landowners concerned have no technical right 
to this land which used to be theirs, but their moral claim to 
be considered at least could hardly be stronger; and it is 
everybody’s business when the State as landlord is seen to 
behave in a manner which would be outrageous in a private 
individual. 


The Spectator 

Five months ago a change was made in the external 
appearance of the Spectator, with the introduction of a cover, 
in two colours, displaying the list of main contents. In this 
week’s issue alterations in the internal appearance and arrange- 
ment of the paper are introduced. The number of pages 
printed in three columns is increased. There are a number of 
typographical changes in the headlines, though not in the main 
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body of the type. Two of the “ lighter ” features of the paper— 
the Undergraduate Article and Sporting Aspects—have been 
brought together in a new position, following Letters to the 
Editor and printed with them in this position is an article, by 
the distinguished writer E. Arnot Robertson, which is the first 
of a series to be contributed entirely by women. 

This last item perhaps requires a word of explanation. Some 
months ago the Manchester Guardian referred to the “ quiet 
masculine atmosphere of Gower Street.” This was doubtless 
intended to be a compliment, but it was not entirely accurate. 
There are women on the permanent staff of the Spectator and 
also among its regular contributors. We know that the paper 
js widely read by women, 2nd there has never been any attempt 


HE Labour Party’s policy statement Challenge to 

Britain never at any time justified its title. Its central 

characteristic is its wary and restrained approach to the 
question of the limits of nationalisation, and its quiet suppres- 
sion of the theoretical Socialist assumption that there are no 
limits at all. It is not so much a challenge to the electorate 
in general as an attempt to slip inside the guard of floating 
voters and others of the less convinced anti-Socialists. Yet 
the hottest moment at Margate came when Mr. Arthur Deakin 
set out to kill the hopes of those who wanted to make the 
document more Socialistic. Mr. Deakin in effect challenged 
anybody in the Labour Party, and particularly on its left 
wing, to issue a challenge to the country if he dared. 

Until that moment the outward appearance of unity had 
been very effectively preserved. And although the conference is 
still in session as these words are written, it still seems likely 
that the delegates will manage to join hands and sing “ Auld 
Lang Syne” at the end of the week without undue difficulty. 
But is this unity real ? The first answer is that on one. plane 
at any rate—the plane of personal rivalry between the leaders 
of the party—unity is quite obviously not real. Mr. Bevan 
does not cease to be himself merely because he has to support 
publicly the resolutions put to the Labour Party conference 
by the Executive of which he is a member, or because Mr. 
Greenwood reminds him and everybody else at Margate that 
“disruption would be treason to our cause,” or because a 
general election within the next year is possible. A general 
election is the means to power for the Labour Party. But 
the power which Mr. Bevan has avowedly been seeking all 
his life is not merely for his party but also for himself. Anyone 
who thinks he has abandoned that particular struggle is either 
in possession of a most remarkable piece of inside information 
or is ignoring the evidence of his senses. Mr. Bevan is not 
like that. Political life is not like that. 

The Labour Party, like any other political party, cannot 
put an end to personal rivalries among its leaders. But if it 
cannot have unity among personalities could it not have unity 
of policy ? Could the course of the ship be so firmly fixed 
that it would plough surely on, despite the struggle on the 
bridge ? That is perhaps the most responsible and purposeful 
question to be asked about the Margate conference. Here the 
answer is certainly not a clear negative. It is difficult to see 
how the party could genuinely split itself in two over the one 


question that constantly fills the central place in all its 
post-war debates—the question of nationalisation. For there 
is an element of unreality about this whole question. If there 


is one thing we have learnt as a result of the experiments 
initiated by the post-war Labour Governments it is that the 
argument over who shall own certain large industries is to a 
great extent irrelevant to the efficiency of those industries. 
That lesson has been so plainly taught that plenty of people 
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to maintain a “ masculine ” atmosphere in it. But to drive the 
point home the new feature contributed exclusively by women 
will now be added. Contributors to it will include Enid 
Bagnold, the Mistress of Girton College, Camtbridge (Miss 
M. L. Cartwright), Joyce Grenfell, Jacquetta Hawkes, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, Antonia White, and others. 

It is hoped that the changes now made will be welcomed by 
old and new readers alike. They are made in the interest of 
readability for each page and flexibility in the arrangement of 
the paper as a whole. They attempt to make good use of some 


of the many advances in typography made in recent years. 
They are consistent with one of the oldest and most cherished 
traditions of the Spectator 


that of keeping up with the times. 





within the Labour Party, and particularly at the head of the 
trades unions, are not likely to forget it. Consequently, most 
of the argument that goes on within the Labour Party as to 
whether there should be more or less nationalisation is itself 
irrelevant. It proceeds on various levels—the level of personal 
struggle, in which the nationalisation question is merely a pawn 
in the game; the level of public relations, for a party which 
purports to be a party of progress must have some radical 
changes to talk about; and the level of sheer ideological non- 
sense. It is practically impossible to put it on to the level of 
reality. And, that being so, it is difficult to see how the Labour 
Party could bring itself to split on this issue. 

Yet what else can the Labour Party, in its own exclusive 
councils, discuss ? The Margate conference poses that ques- 
tion all over again. There is the extension of the Welfare 
State, of course. But that is easier to talk about out of office 
than to apply in office, when one leader of the party must be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and tell his colleagues from time 
to time what their plans are likely to cost—which, in the pre- 
sent context is, quite simply, too much. There is that curiosity 
of language “a Socialist foreign policy,” but that, too, breaks 
down under the test of practice. It is easy for one constituency 
party after another to recommend the conference at Margate 
to pronounce in favour of East-West trade, a friendly attitude 
to what they invariably call “ People’s China” and a distinctly 
cold relationship with the United States. But the Labour Party 
in office once again would clearly have difficulty in living up to 
such injunctions. Always the discussion comes back to nation- 
alisation—so that if the Labour Party were to come to power 
again in the near future it might still offer the country more 
nationalisation, not through intellectual conviction, but from 
sheer force of habit, because it had not thought of anything 
else to offer. Mr. Arthur Deakin, for the TUC, may condemn 
such action in advance, but that will not prevent the con- 
stituency parties and the Bevanites from continuing to 
talk nationalisation. 

This state of affairs looks like intellectual bankruptcy in a 
party which is constantly claiming to be the intellectual party 
—and, curiously enough, having its claim tacitly allowed by 
the Tories. It should not be a source of satisfaction to any- 
body. It is necessary to the health of British politics that there 
should be at least two parties—strong, united in themselves, 
and pitted against each other in the attempt to resolve real and 
important questions. The British Labour Party is strong. 
Such information as can be gleaned from by-election results 
and the Gallup poll indicates that, among the electors, it is 
now getting stronger. It is united, but not in the pursuit of 
any strong policy. And it ts pitted against a Conservative 


Party which has had singularly little to say for itself for some 
months, and which approaches its own conference at Margate 
fairly certain that its traditional unity will be easily main- 
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tained, but not quite knowing where it is going from here. 

This is not a healthy state of affairs from any point of view. 
There is not enough life in the British political scene. Sir 
Winston Churchill, it is true, holds steadily to his purpose to 
secure a meeting of the Four Great Powers, but that, after all, 
is nothing more than an expression of willingness to seize any 
opportunity that may crop up. Mr. Butler has been quietly 
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successful in his policy of giving the market a chance to show 
what it can do—so much so, that he has been able to lower 
Bank Rate slightly. But the Conservative Party has yet to 
embody its policy for the next year in the positive form which 
could be relied upon to win wavering votes. It will have its 
chance next week. There can still be a challenge to Britain, 
But it had better come soon. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


want, and always have wanted, to own some land of their 

own, but very difficult to understand—save in purely 
psychological terms—the theorists who want to take away their 
right to do so. These people, who, though talented, appear 
to me not to know the facts of life, did not have much of a 
run for their money at Margate. This can hardly, I think, have 
been because M. Khruschev, puzzling over the reasons why 
under a system of collectivised agriculture on nationalised land 
there are fewer cattle in Russia than there were in 1916, 
has decided that one reason is the lack of incentive which 
goes with State ownership; and I suppose that highly articulate 
demands for the nationalisation of the land will continue 
to be heard. 


The Squire of Whitehall 

The State is already far and away the biggest land-owner 
in the country. It is typical of its outlook both as an owner 
and user of land that it hasn’t the foggiest idea how much it 
owns or uses. In 1949 Mr. Attlee, asked in the House of 
Commons if he could give the total acreage involved, replied : 
“ This information is not available, and it would cause a wholly 
disproportionate amount of labour to obtain it.” Enquiries 
in Whitehall today will not raise even a conjectural estimate. 
Of the various departmental squires and squatters, the largest 
as well as the most productive is almost certainly the Forestry 
Commission, whose holding of just under two million acres is 
being increased by the acquisition of roughly 100,000 acres 
annually. Though the Commission are often unpopular and 
sometimes deserve to be, they do an essential job and steadily 
improve the capital value of these islands. The Service 
Departments do an essential job but have an opposite effect, 
their principal exports being rabbits and ragwort. The biggest 
owner among them is, I think, the War Department, with 
387,000 acres freehold plus 84,000 under requisition. Few 
people who have had experience of a Ministry (or one of its 
satellite organisations) either as neighbour or, in the case of 
requisitioned land, as squatting tenant, would give the 
bureacrats very high marks, and there have been too many 
cases like the current dispute at Crichel Down, to which 
reference is made in News of the Week, where the 
authorities have been both high-handed and disingenuous in 
dealing with the rights of private individuals. There may be 
countries where the nationalisation of the land works, or 
would work, well; experience suggests that it wouldn’t work 
at all well here. 


| FIND it easy to understand why many of my compatriots 


Sculpture and the Box Office 

An ice-cream merchant, who had them off a popcorn dealer, 
s advertising three statues by Epstein for sale. He acquired 
them with the other assets of a Blackpool fun-fair, and they 
include the seven foot high figure of Adam, which aroused 
so much controversy when it was first exhibited that an 
enterprising showman bought it and put it in a side-show. 
Insured for £30,000, Adam toured the United States and South 
\frica and at the height of his fame was drawing 50,000 people 
a week in London. Mr. Epstein’s reported comment on the 
proposed sale is “I am disgusted with the commercialisation 
f my art.... Adam and the others should be in a museum, 
where people can see them and learn to appreciate art without 
any sordid commercial deals.” One sees what he means, of 





course; but I think that if I had produced three statues twenty 
years ago and sold them (as Mr. Epstein did) for £4,000, and 
if I knew that since then hundreds of thousands of people had 
paid money—from whatever motive—to see them and that they 
were still front-page news today, I doubt whether disgust would 
be the sentiment uppermost in my mind. 


Masquerades and Fallacies 


In his capital book Clubland Heroes, Mr. Richard Usborne 
touches on John Buchan’s odd belief in the efficacy of 
disguise; he really did seem to think, judging by the frequency 
—and the success—with which his heroes and his villains 
completely metamorphosed themselves, that a man can so 
alter his appearance as to make friend and foe alike take 
him for an entirely different person, often of another race. 
I have always thought that one of his least promising impos- 
tures (it did not actually involve disguise) was the alias 
assumed by Colonel the Lord Clanroyden (né Sandy 
Arbuthnot) when lying doggo at an Oxfordshire inn. “ By- 
the-by Dick,” said this booby, “ just for an extra precaution, 
my name’s Thomson—Alexander Thomson—and I’m a 
dramatic critic taking a belated Easter holiday.” Dramatic 
criticism is not an over-crowded profession, and I can think 
of no surer way of inviting unanswerable questions from com- 
plete strangers than by pretending to belong to it—even if 
you weren’t a tall, lean, abstemious Scottish laird with 
a Secret Service background. 


The Squire of Fosse 

There is of course a general improbability about Buchan’s 
admirable stories, as there is about all thrillers; but it is sur- 
prising how often, and in what unexpected contexts, he slips 
into either impossibility or implausibility. He allows John 
Macnab to drag a heavy stag single-handed for a considerable 
distance. A 1914 aeroplane hunts Hannay over the Galloway 
hills as unerringly as if it had been an eagle and he an isolated, 
clueless sheep; and later, I think, in the same book Hannay, at 
the driving wheel of a car, knocks a policeman off the running- 
board with a straight Jeff to the jaw. (Try doing this and 
you will see what I mean; the policeman can be imaginary.) 
And there are odd little aberrations in Buchan’s country lore. 
Painting a picture of Sir Richard Hannay’s country estate in 
mid-March, he wrote: “The season was absurdly early. . . . 
The partridges were paired.” But partridges are paired by 
the end of January, even if the season is not absurdly early. 
And when, on the following day, Sir Richard says “ My keeper 
was lying in wait for me for instructions about a new batch 
of pheasants’ eggs” I find it—since the keeper must have 
known, even if his master did not, that pheasants do not begin 
to lay until well on in April—impossible to imagine what sort of 
instructions he was hoping to get. But these small lapses only 
make the stories more enjoyable as far as I am concerned. 


Just the Thing 

A friend has just returned to London with a present which 
he bought for me in Tokyo. It is a very superior notebook, 
handsomely bound in leather, and in gilt letters upon the 
cover-is stamped the unexpected but (as I am sure my regular 
readers will agree) strangely appropriate legend “ Pompous 
Note.” STRIX. 
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Riffing, Bumping and 
Slotting 


HE Eisenhower administration is, it has been often said, 

the only business administration since President 

Hoover’s. That is not, perhaps, quite the most tactful 
historical parallel. It would be better to go back to the days of 
Calvin Coolidge who said that the business of the United States 
js business. And one principle of business is to cut out unprofit- 
able lines, to insist on rigorous economy of resources and to 
assess, in accountant’s terms, the profitability of various lines, 
cling to those that are profitable, scrap those that show a loss 
or a comparatively low profit rate. Such were the methods 
of the great makers of modern industry and if none of them 
js now in Washington (none of them is alive if it comes 
to that), their heirs are on the spot in force. And they are 
applying these principles to the main industries of Washington 
which are government and politics. 

Washington is unique among great American cities in having 
only two industries. Practically all of its million-odd inhabitants 
live directly or indirectly by politics or by government or by 
mixtures of both. They range from heads of great bureaus, 
from senators, from cabinet officers to “ Government girls ” 
fresh from Keokuk and finding the delights of the capital, 
such as they are, more than offset by the high level of prices 
and the rarity of dates, on down to minor influence peddlers 
hanging round coffee bars to pick up vendible information 
to sell at cut rates. 

Mr. John L. Lewis moving like an old-fashioned battleship 
across the Carlton lobby, a great columnist clearing his mind 
in the Press Club bar, even great corporation lawyers dealing 
with the Supreme Court or the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, are merely special cases of the general case 
Whatever affects the government of the United States is, in 
the most personal sense of the term, the business of the 
inhabitants of Washington. And the inhabitants of Washington, 
at all but the topmost levels, are in fear and trembling, fear 
of being “ riffed.” fear of being “ bumped.” fear of the results 
of * slotting,” fear of joining the “* F.B.I.” which means now, 
not the Federal Bureau of Investigation, but that large body 
“Fired by Ike.””* 

For the first time since 1932, the capital is in a crisis of 
government-made unemployment, plagued with invasions of 
Office-seekers, swept with waves of hopes and fears as depart- 
ments and bureaus change policies, make new rulings, hire, 
fire and in some cases re-hire. 

All of this was common form in the old days of the ‘spoils 
system. Federal employees were not, save in exceptional 
circumstances, professionals; they were temporary employees 
whose real profession was politics. If their party lost or even 
if their faction inside their own party lost, they were fired 
and had no sense of grievance. They might be as reluctant 
as their successors are today “to go back to Pocatello,” but, 
if asked, they might have replied as did the Western poker 
player to the tenderfoot who pointed out that the dealer was 
Cheating, “ Well, it's his deal, isn’t it?” But the spoils 
system has been contracting for over seventy years since the 
Pendicton Act of 1883, partly because of the growing recog- 
nition of the need for more expert public servants, partly 
because of a rise in political morality, partly as Mr. R. N. 
Spann has pointed out in an admirable article in the current 
number of Political Studies, because Congress, more and more 
Nervous about encroaching presidential power, was willing to 
extend the protection of “civil service” to more and more 





7 Riffing”: “ Reduction in force” of the staff of a department 
“Bumping”: Transferring from one department to another and 
Pushing the holder of a job who has less seniority down or out 


Slotting”: Fitting a “ bumped” or “ riffed” official into another 


job 
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government employees to blunt the presidential arm of 
patronage. And after twenty years of Democratic rule, each 
extension of civil service protection blanketed into the civil 
service thousands who had originally come in simply as 
“deserving Democrats,” to quote the classical phrase of the 
late William Jennings Bryan. 

The Republicans are back after long and desperate years 
in the desert and they have learned, with horror, that a great 
deal of the milk and honey they had looked forward to 
enjoying after the iron rations of the past was earmarked 
for the incumbents. Deserving Democrats are holding jobs 
that should be held by deserving Republicans; it is the 
Republicans’ deal but somebody has removed the jackpot. 
There is, from the practical politician’s point of view, only 
one thing to do—change the rules. But this has proved harder 
to do than the eager victors thought. An open repeal of all 
this civil service nonsense is, alas, out of the question. Public 
opinion must be considered: so must a mass of law that it 
would be hard to repeal in the present almost equal balance 
of party strength in the Congress. The slogan of a French 
left-wing leader in 1924, “ toutes les places et tout de suite,” 
is no longer a permissible cri de guerre. 

This is the first cause of malaise among the working popu- 
lation of Washington. They fear that, by hook or by crook, 
that is, by legal interpretation, existing rights will be whittled 
away, vacancies made, reasonable claims to promotion ignored 
or, indeed, reasonable claims to present status ignored. The 
fact that the American “civil service” is not unified like 
ours, that it has many, many classes and grades, is recruited 
by very many tests, that each department is a federation 
rather than a unified body, makes some nice in-and-out running 
easy. And out of this situation has come the new vocabulary. 


Departments were ordered to proceed to “reductions in 
force,” their establishments were cut by simple percentages 
and the victims were “riffed.” But it was discovered that 
many of those “riffed ~ had legal rights, were, for example, 
protected by veteran’s preferences: “ riffed ~ from one depart- 
ment, they are “slotted” into another. Has the riffee got the 
necessary grades? If so, a place must be found and that 
may and does involve “ bumping ~ somebody. Bumping may 
be partial or complete. If it is partial, it may mean an end 
of chances of promotion, an actual reduction in grade or a 
change of job. Complete bumping means the sack. In Oxford 
or Cambridge terms, one man going head of the river may 
alter the position of scores, perhaps hundreds of others. The 


end product is what federal prose calls the “ separated 
career employee” or the “separated indefinite employee,” 
what we should call established or non-established. Naturally, 


the first. who have made government service a career, who 
have passed examinations for entrance and promotion, who 
have assumed, humanly, that they had a job till pensionable 
age came upon them and, in that faith, have bought houses, 
incurred mortgages. given various kinds of hostages to fortune, 
have the greatest grievance and would have it even if the 
motives of the riffings, bumpings and slottings were unim- 
peachable. But in this sad world the thought of the hungry 
politicians crosses the mind of the victim. For as they and 
the Civil Service Commission ask reasonably enough, if 
a career civil servant can be deprived of his job by being 
transferred to one that is not protected or by having his 
job abolished, to what does Civil Service rank amount ? The 
question is to come before the Courts and we shall have an 
answer, but in the meantime musical chairs goes on 

The “indefinite employees” have not got the same 
grievance, for they had no legal and not much moral claim 
to security. But even “ indefinites” are human and as they 
are always at the bottom of the river they look with jaundiced 
eyes on a process that would have to be extremely efficient 
and objective to win their approval. When one is bumped 
(and riffed) on Wednesday and re-employed on the same 
job under a different name on Friday, it is hard to have this 
simple faith. When persons of proper rank are slotted, put 
into jobs for which they have no visible competencg, admunis- 
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trative justice is done but administrative efficiency is not 
forwarded. 

That the federal bureaucracy had a lot of fat on it I do 
not doubt. When Hollywood is being forced to drop secre- 
taries and even brothers-in-law, why should Washington 
escape ? But there are ways of doing things and, as I began 
by saying, the business of Washington is politics and govern- 
ment or a mixture of the two. The parallel with plain 
business is not complete. The morale of a government 
department is not the same as the morale of a business, 
even of a very large business. It may be better; it may be 
worse; but it is different. The profit and loss account of 
the State Department, for instance, cannot be shown on an 
ordinary balance sheet. And I shall conclude by saying that 
I fear that the present demoralisation of the federal civil 
service owes something to naive remarks like that of the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr. Wilson: “ What is good for General 
Motors is good for the United States.” No moderately 
honest and competent bureaucrat can be as simple as that. 


On Agreeing with Egypt 


HE latest news from Cairo, though derived largely from 
rumour and leakage, suggests that good progress is being 
made in the discreet talks between the British and 
Egyptian delegations on the subject of the Canal Zone base. 
Subject to the satisfactory solution of problems of detail, 
agreement in principle seems to have been reached on three 
important points of policy. First, British forces will evacuate 
the Canal Zone in favour of the Egyptian Army, which will 
assume responsibility for the defence of the area. Secondly, 
British technicians will remain in the base in sufficient numbers 
to ensure the continued maintenance and utilisation of the 
base installations and facilities, and to train Egyptian tech- 
nicians in the required skills. Thirdly, British forces will have 
the right to re-enter the base in the event of emergency. If 
the proposals are implemented, Egypt will assume prime 
responsibility for the guardianship of the Suez Canal and of 
the principal Western base in the Middle East. 
The points on which agreement has been reached raise highly 
complex problems, which explain the protracted nature of 
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the negotiations and which may yet preclude final settlement, 
The evacuation of the base, involving the movement of nearly 
eighty thousand men, is in itself a formidable task. But, in 
comparison with the mechanical problem of evacuation, the 
problem of British technicians remaining behind after the 
Egyptian Army has assumed responsibility for the area is far 
more delicate. It involves questions .of national prestige, 
military responsibilities, administrative adjustments and the 
numbers actually required. We may be confident that the 
two delegations started far apart on these issues, that British 
and Egyptians both desired exclusive control, and that the 
ultimate solution offered will be a compromise between the two 
attitudes. Any such compromise must look untidy on paper, 
but in fact there are many precedents from World War II 
for dual chains of responsibility, with technical troops coming 
under the control of a local commander for administrative 
purposes while remaining responsible to another authority for 
their technical duties. 

The third problem, that of the right of re-entry in the event 
of emergency, is the crucial one, and the one most likely to 
cause misgiving. It is known that the Egyptians wish to limit 
the right of automatic re-entry to the case of an emergency 
threatening a member of the Arab League, which suggests 
that Israel, not Russia, is their preoccupation. Equally, it 
is known that the British delegation has been pressing for 
a broader definition of emergency to include a threat to Turkey 
or Persia, since a Russian move against Turkey or Persia 
would certainly lead to world war, in which the whole Middle- 
East would be involved, willy-nilly. But, aside from this 
issue, the problem of the right of re-entry bristles with prac- 
tical difficulties. Who will define an emergency? In what 
conditions will re-entry be dependent on consultations with the 
Egyptian Government? With what Egyptian Govern- 
ment? How will the United Nations come in, if 
at all? If the Egyptian Army is already in the base, 
what accommodation and facilities will be available for 
returning British contingents? Above all, how long will it 
be before significant British forces are back in position ? 
These questions loom large enough even on the assumption 
that Anglo-Egyptian relations remain harmonious and that 
their joint efforts maintain the base in efficient working order. 
The fact that staff talks with the Belgians began only in 1940, 
after German armoured divisions had begun ripping Belgium 
to shreds, is still a recent memory; and there is no reason to 
suppose that a Soviet advance through Persia to the head 
of the Mesopotamian plains would be halting. 

The news of impending agreement emanating from Cairo 
has given rise in this country to solemn warnings from some of 
our elder statesmen. These warnings concern not only the 
strategic risks of evacuation, but also its consequences on the 
smooth running and efficient maintenance of the Canal as an 
international waterway. It is pointed out that the British 
forces have ensured the security of the Canal for seventy years, 
and that the recent record of violence and instability in Egypt 
lends little encouragement to the hope that the Egyptian Army 
can carry on the good work. These fears are real ones, and 
must be given full weight. But is the implied solution, viz., 
that the British should stand firm and defy the Egyptian 
nationalists to do their worst, necessarily correct ? 

The truth.is that Egyptian nationalism has taken such root 
that no Government can hope to survive in Cairo unless it 
supports the popular demand for full and effective sovereignty 
over all Egyptian territory. The disgraceful outbreaks of 
twenty months ago, in which the Government and the mob 
went hand-in-hand, were inspired by the presence, not absence, 
of British troops. Since then, there has been no sign of an 
abatement of Egyptian demands, and there is little doubt that, 
if General Neguib’s Government fails to negotiate evacuation, 
disturbances will be repeated on an increasing scale. The 
alternative to agreement is a continuing state of sporadic 
hostility between Britain and Egypt, with one British Army 
running the Canal and a second British Army protecting the 
first from the attention of Egyptian saboteurs, rioters and 
guerrillas. Already, by agreement with the Egyptian Govern- 











ment, the Suez Canal Company is required to employ four 
Egyptians to every non-Egyptian in the technical services and 
nine Egyptians to every non-Egyptian in the administrative 
services. In addition, there is a large Egyptian labour force 
serving the requirements of the British forces. Even in the 
absence of overt hostilities, the withdrawal of Egyptian person- 
nel would impose a severe strain on canal and base, which 
could be successfully met with existing resources, as it was 
last year, for short periods only. To meet it indefinitely is 
a different matter. 

In all the circumstances, the agreement now in sight appears 
to offer a basis for the least bad solution; but it would be 
highly disappointing if it proved to be the end of the story. 
The political structure of Egypt is not yet sufficiently stable 
to guarantee permanent security of the canal and base under 
Egyptian guardianship; and it would be absurd to suggest that 
any of the Arab armies could offer effective resistance to a 
Russian advance. With the satisfaction of Egypt’s last serious 
claim against Britain, it is to be hoped that General Neguib 
will feel strong enough to lead his countrymen towards the 
only long-term solution, which is the integration of Egypt, 
or the Arab League, with the major Western Powers in joint 
defence of the Middle East and joint guardianship of the 
Canal. Failing such a consummation, the fruits of the present 
negotiations may well be of the Dead Sea variety. 


The Report on Capital 
Punishment 


By SIR CARLETON ALLEN, Q.C. 
HE importance of the recent Report of the Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment, is indicated by 
the amount of attention which it has immediately 

attracted. Already the Abolitionists are claiming it as 
a strong support of their case. Neither of the opposing 
schools of thought is entitled to make this claim, for 
the Commission is unable to draw any reliable inferences, from 
the statistics usually canvassed, about the deterrence or non- 
deterrence of the death penalty. So far as England is con- 
cerned, one would have thought that the almost unanimous 
opinion of police and prison officers in favour of deterrence 
(para. 61) was the most impressive evidence. The Abolitionists, 
however, do seem to derive support from the general conclu- 
sion of the Commission that unless a new procedure which it 
commends, and which is acknowledged to be a bold innova- 
tion, is adopted, then our Jaw of murder will remain in what 
it clearly considers an unsatisfactory condition. 

What are its chief defects’? Three principal ones are here 
advanced. First, “ the outstanding defect of the law of murder 
is that it provides a single punishment for a crime widely 
differing in culpability.” True, this “ rigidity” is in practice 
mitigated by the exercise of the royal prerogative, but “ we 
cannot but regard it as a reproach to our criminal law that 
this excessive rigour should be tolerated merely because it is 
corrected by executive action.” There is manifest logic in this, 
and when an anomaly is apparent, it is never very convincing 
to fall back on the cliché that “the life of the law has not 
been logic, but experience.” The life of the law has, in fact, 
been the marriage of these two complementaries. 

Secondly and consequently, an excessive onus is placed on 
the discretion of the Home Secretary. The third blemish 
emphasised is the inadequacy of the present rules about un- 
soundness of mind and criminal responsibility. To these we 
may add two other weaknesses which seem important at the 
present time. On the one hand (to the advantage of the 
accused) the adverse verdict of a jury, after full hearing of 
medical evidence on an insanity plea, is now frequently re- 
versed, in effect, by the Home Secretary’s medical inquiry 
under the Criminal Lunatics Act, 1884. On the other hand 
(to the disadvantage of the accused) there is a temptation for 
juries to say, especially in gruesome cases of homicidal sadists, 
“Well, we are not sure whether this creature is legally mad 
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or not, but in any case he is better out of the way.” This 
may be utilitarian, but it is neither scientific nor legal, nor, 
in the opinion of many, Christian. 

Setting aside a number of detailed matters chiefly concerned 
with the mechanics of execution and with prison arrangements, 
the positive recommendations are these: (1) Provocation, as 
a plea in mitigation, to include words as well as blows; (2) 
the survivor of a suicide-pact, unless he has actually killed 
the other party, to be liable only for aiding and abetting, with 
imprisonment for life; (3) an accused person to be found not 
fit to plead only on the certificates of two doctors; (4) the 
absurd verdict of “ Guilty but insane” to be abandoned; (5) 
a special institution to be established for psychopathic and 
abnormal criminals not legally insane; (6) the grim sentence 
of death to be modified; (7) “ psychopathic personality” to 
be at least a strong ground for reprieve; (8) the Judge to have 
power to raise the issue of insanity even when the accused, 
wishing to pursue another line of defence, does not raise it 
himself; (9) mental deficiency to be assimilated to insanity; 
(10) the doctrine of “constructive malice” to be discarded; 
(11) the age of exemption from execution to be raised from 
18 to 21; either (12) an extension of the McNaghten Rules, 
or preferably (13) their complete abrogation, leaving the issue 
of responsibility or non-responsibility to “jury discretion.” 
The last four recommendations are the most controversial and 
to them these very brief comments are limited. 

Nobody will regret the passing of a technical doctrine of 
“constructive malice ” that homicide caused in the commission 
of another non-homicidal felony is murder, but the new pro- 
posal does not seem to take sufficient account of the criminal 
who, without expressly intending violence, takes a deliberate 
risk of injury to life and limb. Is the burglar who brandishes 
a loaded revolver and fires it fatally through sheer nervousness 
or clumsiness, to be held no assassin under the new doctrine ? 
As for the raising of the age-limit, it is difficult to believe that 
it will receive serious consideration at the very moment when 
gangs of brutal, celluloid-drunk youths are causing grave 
danger to the public and anxiety to the police. 

It is well known that the chief objection to the McNaghten 
Rules, framed in 1843, is that they refer only to the rational 
or “ cognitive ” faculties, and not to mental conditions which 
are certainly pathological but which may be accompanied by 
ability to distinguish between right and wrong; indeed, the 
very wrongness of the action may lend force, because of its 
morbid fascination, to the “ irresistible impulse.” The Com- 
mission, with the bulk of medical opinion behind it, therefore 
proposes a third limb of the Rules, that the accused “ was 
incapable of preventing himself from committing” the homi- 
cidal act. Though the formula, as is admitted, will not get rid 
of all problems of interpretation, it seems to be as good as 
can be devised to fill the gap, and there is no reason to suppose 
that juries could not, under proper direction, grasp the differ- 
ence between the irresistible and the unresisted impulse or 
tendency. But, in the present state of medical science, the 
central difficulty will remain—-what is “ disease of the mind ” ? 
There is abundant evidence in this Report of the ambiguity 
of the term. Medical evidence will never obtain the respect 
which it claims so long as highly qualified experts, for a fee 
and being virtually exempt from the law of perjury, go into 
the box and give precisely opposite but confident opinions 
about the same case. 

The most controversial proposal of all is to abrogate the 
McNaghten Rules altogether, and to leave the whole issue of 
criminal responsibility “at large” to the discretion of the 
jury, with what amounts to a double trial and with no legal 
standard to guide them. On principle, the objections urged by 
the three dissentients in their minority report seem conclusive. 
As to practice, there is space here only to say that the sug- 
gested procedure has not been well thought out and that it 
bristles with difficulties which could lead to nothing but cong 
fusion. It might work to the advantage of the accused, but 
would it be in the interests of justice ? This question never 


seems to be asked by those who regard any advantage to the 
accused, whether due or undue, as in itself a merit in the law. 
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A North Kensington 
Interior 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


HERE is small magic in the words North Kensington, 

there is nothing overtly exotic about Earls Court. 

Indeed what part of London seems more commonplace 
than the junction of Kensington High Street with the Earls 
Court Road ? Neither the Gallic symmetry of Earls Terrace, 
designed by a French speculator during the Regency, nor the 
placid spacious garden of Edwardes Square can make this 
area seem delectable. Even Leigh Hunt could dig up a little 
to say about this corner of his old court suburb; the most 
he can do for it is to relate the amusing fiction that Edwardes 
Square was laid out by a spy who wished to provide cheap 
London accommodation for the sous-officiers of Napoleon’s 
army of occupation, and the dull fact that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Inchbald, the actress and playwright, lived in furnished 
lodgings in Earls Terrace. Nor does it deeply stir us to know 
that Coleridge is rumoured to have once walked along the 
winding paths of Edwardes Square, or that “a lady who was 
a child at the time, is very proud of his having spoken to 
her and given her a kiss,” for to us the actual personality of 
Coleridge seems distinctly less bewitching than it did to his 
contemporaries. But if you cross the High Street from Earls 
Terrace—a row of pleasant houses which seem, to judge from 
the state of their once trim, cream-painted front doors to have 
gone steeply down in the world—and take the first turning off 
Melbury Road you can fancy yourself in Cairo or Damascus. 
Enter a large mansion in red brick, sign your name in a 
visitors’ book to the sound of a tinkling fountain, step through 
a second doorway, and there all about you lie the shimmer 
and the sheen, the artfully filtered daylight and the cool 
speckled musharabiyehs’ shade, of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
Arab Hall, 

During the two final decades of the last century, this room 
was one of the most celebrated in all London. In a disparaging 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography, Walter 
Armstrong, who there unjustly accuses Leighton of being a 
a] draughtsman, and too facile a painter, terms the Arab 

all “the creation by which, in some quarters, Leighton is 
best known.” After the painter’s death in 1896 there was an 
outcry that, whatever happened to the contents, the house 
and Arab Hall must be preserved: “As a matter of mere 
reverence,” wrote one of Leighton’s numerous continental 
admirers, “how many would come from all parts of the 
civilised world to see his abode.” 

Since 1925, when the last of Leighton’s trustees, his 
biographer Mrs. Russell Barrington, made the house and its 
collection of pictures over to the Royal Borough, Leighton 
House has been used for local exhibitions and concerts and 
for lectures such as those of the Kensington Society. Perhaps 
inevitably, the house, which has now been re-opened three 
years, makes a bleak, unloved impression, with tubular chairs 
in stacks, and a collection of Leighton’s excellent drawings 
and big academic pictures somewhat hastily arranged along 
the walls. But although the Corots and Constables, the 
unfinished Reynolds portrait of Rockingham talking to Burke, 
the Sebastiano del Piombo, the Delacroix Sappho and all 
Leighton’s other prized possessions are gone, as has the stuffed 
peacock which, perched on the stair-rail, ““ seemed to have shed 
some of its brilliant hues upon its surroundings,” the house 
remains one of the most important examples in London of 
enlightened late Victorian taste. 

The staircase, which the architect Aitchison had designed 
gO as to give to people seen ascending it from the hall the 
appearance of going slowly from shade into light, is lined 
by tiles specially designed by William de Morgan, in what one 
tends to think of as peacock blue, but what is technically 
known as “ Egyptian Green.” The stairway mounts from a 
square hall, with black and white mosaic floor, and it is from 


this hall that a short passage with a silver ceiling and a gold 
cornice leads into the Arab room. Begun in November, 1877 
(some four years after the completion of the rest of the house) 
and virtually finished in 1879, this room was then acclaimed 
one of the marvels of London. Its genesis lay in Leighton’s 
two journeys to the East, during which he had begun to maks 
a collection of Saracenic tiles from Cairo, Rhodes 
Damascus, subsequently continued with the aid of Sir Richard 
Burton and his wife. It was to house these tiles that this 
domed annexe, complete with lattice-work windows from 4 
Cairo harem, a black marble basin and fountain, a gold frieze 
by Walter Crane, and a quantity of pillars in green, blue, reg 
and black marbles from Caserta and Genoa, from Belgium, 
Southern Ireland and the Pyrenees, was designed by Professor 
Aitchison who made special drawings for it from buildings in 
Moorish Spain. A lantern at the summit of the dome containg 
small panes of brilliantly coloured glass, and this “ jewel-like” 
effect, together with the brilliant marbles, the sixteenth. 
century tiles, and the hanging lamp in the form of a copper 
corona, make an effect as picturesque as that of one of 
J. F. Lewis’s eastern water-colours. “ Elsewhere,” a contem- 
porary remarks, “Leighton satisfied his love of chastened 
form; in this room and its approach he gave full scope to his 
delight in rich colours.” 

Upstairs, in Leighton’s vast studio, are a number of his 
pictures, and the empty platforms on which his models would 
stand. The absence of the lumber and the dusty canvases 
usual in a painter’s studio, was thought noteworthy by. 
Leighton’s friends, who regarded it as one more proof of the 
P.R.A.’s fine character. It is difficult for us at this moment 
to realise just how much Leighton was revered and loved by 
his contemporaries. “ Intellectually, spiritually and socially 
he was the most brilliant leader and stimulator of artists we 
have ever seen in England,” a friend wrote of him: “ One of 
the greatest men of any time,” said Watts. His letters alone 
make it perfectly clear that Leighton was a man of singular 
charm; courteous, generous, witty, romantic-looking and in 
every way fulfilling what the Victorians meant when they used 
the word “ artistic,” Leighton was compared with Dickens and 
with Irving for his vitality, creative force and humour. A very 
handsome, bearded figure, with “a soft, willowy, rather 
effeminate manner,” he had, Lord Redesdale tells us, “ one 
great charm—the look of happiness.” 

Beyond the lecture-rooms, which were once Leighton’s 
drawing- and dining-rooms, lies the garden, untidy now but 
once neatly kept and skilfully arranged to seem larger than 
it was. Here, in slippers, a “land and water hat ” and a smock 
overall, the P.R.A. would sit lounging on a garden chair on 
Sunday mornings in the summer-time, discoursing merrily to 
a circle of his friends. “The whole house, and most particularly 
the Arab Hall, is indeed emphatically a house for the summer; 
on winter evenings the fountain plashing into its deep, cold 
pool, where two large golden Japanese tench stolidly brooded, 
struck a chill into the guests. Originally the basin in the Arab 
Hall had been of white marble, but since this was found to 
leak it was replaced by one in black marble. This proved 
to be a mistake, for not only was it generally judged gloomy but 
on at least one occasion, at which Burne-Jones and Whistler 
were present, a guest smoking and drinking his coffee in the 
Arab Hall stepped backwards and fell in amongst the tench. 

Leighton, who had previously lived in Orme Square, 
jocularly called his new abode “living in a mews.” Today, 
in spite of the clearly arrowed labels which direct you to 
“Leighton House” from Kensington High Street and from 
Abbotsbury Road, the house seems little visited. Carefully 
preserved though it is, you cannot help wondering whether 
more should not be done to re-furnish it, and to restore the 
house thoroughly so that it may perform even better than 
it does its true réle—that of reminding us of a remarkable 
English personality and of the aesthetic values and point of view 
of a vanished, highly cultivated epoch in London life. y- 

The above is the sixth of a series of articles in which Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy, a former Literary Editor of the “Spectator” re-explores 
post-war Londen. 
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THEATRE 


The Devil’s General. By Carl Zuckmayer, 
adapted by Robert Gore Browne and 
Christopher Hassall. (Savoy.)——Spring 
Song. By Bella and Samuel Spewack. 
(Embassy.) 

Ir is easier to understand how Herr Zuck- 

mayer’s play was successful in a post-war 

Germany half-full of bruised if not mutilated 

consciences than why it should be presented 

here so many years later. The slick, easy, 
pseudo-heroic story of General Harras’s 
martyrdom was obviously effective narcotic. 

On an English audience today, however, it 

works the other way, if at all. Is it indeed 

fine and heroic to murder your friends, good 
honest men, in order to sabotage your 

Government’s unholy war and so help pre- 

serve your personal concept of your country’s 

‘*honour’’? Herr Zuckmayer gives an 

unqualified ‘‘Yes.’’ At least I think he 

does. So many of the players are inter- 
mittently inaudible, and so blurréd and 
smudged is the adaptation—many situations 
which surely must have been sharply pointed 
in the original going for next to nothing in 
this version—that a dead reckoning on his 
real attitude of mind is out of the question. 

A flying hero of 1914-1918, Harras is now 
in 1941 a technical general still idolised by 
combatant officers: a Teutonic cavalier, 
swashbuckling, brashly caustic, hard-drink- 
ing and devoted to the pursuit of women who 
can scarcely be described as fugitive. He is 

a simple soldier bent on winning the war : 

not a Party member but a Hitler-baiter, and 

so carelessly audacious in his disloyalty that 
even the Fiihrer knows all about him. The 
microphones are plugged in—and he doesn’t 

mind—even while he is entertaining a 

curiously mixed bag of friends at Otto’s 

plushy Berlin restaurant. He helps Jews to 
escape from concentration camps and 
casually leaves their letters about when his 

Hitler Youth girl friend is loose in the 

flat. Harras is absolutely confident, though 

we are never told why, of his indispensa- 
bility to Marshal Goering. But some of the 
planes delivered by his department are 

defective. He is taken into custody for a 

time and then given ten days to discover the 

fault. At first he suspects the secret police 
are trying to frame him but suddenly, 
almost clairvoyantly, he sees the truth of the 
sabotage. He realises it is being carried out 
by his chief engineer, condones it, blesses it 
and dashes noisily through the S.S. Guard 
closing in on his office to take off and crash 
one of the faulty machines. A double hero, 
he gets a State funeral from the Nazis and 

a martyr’s crown from the ‘*‘ patriotic ”’ 

Resistance movement. I am sure there is 

historical precedent for much of this gaudily 

improbable story just as I am sure that the 
morality of the theme which we are supposed 
to admire is identical with that of the Nazi 
regime we are expected to despise—the 
curiously savage if highly romanticised 

Justification of expedient murder. 
Itisentirely due to the personal magnetism 

of Mr. Trevor Howard that the melodramatic 

wrapping around this rotten core carries an 
audience at all, for Mr. Howard seems to 
have fallen into that old actor’s trap of con- 
fusing a very long part with a good one. 
Certainly there should, in a properly con- 
Structed and decently motivated play on this 
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strong theme, be the stuff of high drama in 
the development of the General’s character 
from that of an honestly cynical soldier to that 
of a determined, sensitive, disillusioned ideal- 
ist; but it isnot to be found here. Harras is 
all on one note; a whooping note, dry-witted, 
brandy-cynical. Mr. Howard, though 
incidentally without differentiating in style 
between Luftwaffe and Afrika Korps, plays 
him as a blunted, hollow-ground razor of a 
man almost as well, within the constricting 
text and save for frequent tag ends of 
inaudibility, as is possible. 

Of the twenty-three other characters in the 
cast only five are given any suggestion of 
dramatic value, though most of them are 
used to throw out an incredible number of 
plot red-herrings which are never carried to 
any, not even an illogical, conclusion. They 
range, as window-dressing, from an 
American journalist who speaks half a dozen 
pointless lines before being shown the bath- 
room to the more legitimate .Korrianke, 
Harras’s loyal and phlegmatic servant, a part 
deliciously smirked through rather than 
played by Mr. Wilfrid Lawson. The 
climactic scene (in the development of 
character as distinct from story) where the 
widow of Harras’s best friend accuses him 
of moral cowardice is written so loosely and 
produced in so static and dramatically 
sterile a fashion that it has to be guessed where 
its edged bitterness should pierce, rapier- 
like, the minds and emotions of the audience. 

Despite good performances from, among 
others, Mr. Richard Warner, Mr. Geoffrey 
Hibbert, Mr. Cyril Luckham and Mr. Henry 
Comor, this pretentious play can succeed as 
entertainment only through the false glamour 
surrounding the Nazi political and war 
machine and the here thwarted brilliance of 
Mr. Trevor Howard. 

* . * 

Spring Song, the Jewish-American play 
which was seen some four years ago at the 
Saville, has the peculiar charm of mono- 
syllabic domestic tragedy. Those who like 
it love it, and those who find its reach-me- 
down naiveté insupportable do not, except 
by misadventure, get themselves entangled 
in its web. In this long-drawn-out revival 
Miss Miriam Karlin wrings a little too pro- 
tracted agony out of her otherwise genuinely 
moving performance as the miserable, dogma- 
bound mother ; Miss Maria Charles is too 
tinselly unsympathetic to reach the right 
kind of pathos in Florrie’s death, and an 
actress new to me, Miss Clare Austin, as the 
elder sister whose fiancé is stolen by the 
younger gives a performance which though 
immature has a notable fluency and sin- 
cerity. It is good to hear, however, that 
Mr. Anthony Hawtrey is now abandoning 
revivals for a new play, by John Steinbeck, 
as his next production, DEREK Monsey. 


ART 


Josef Herman. (Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco.) 
THERE has been a good deal of talk recently 
about realism—socialist, socialite and other- 
wise. Josef Herman’s new exhibition at 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s provides an 
opportunity to disentangle the quite different 
‘* realities ’’ of technique and subject-matter. 
Herman—an artistic descendant of Rem- 
brandt, Millet, Van Gogh, Permeke—is 


passionately involved in the lot of the com- 
mon man. Since 1944 he has spent the 
greater part of his time in the South Wales 
mining area, living and working with the 
miners. He has observed them squatting on 
their hunkers, looming in the doorways of 
their stablé-like habitations, playing with 
their children and their brass bands; has 
observed their strong womenfolk and the 
dark glitter of their landscape. When he has 
gone abroad to France, or Palestine, he has 
likewise concerned himself with the peasant, 
his ox or his ass or his mule ; the vineyard, 
the fishing port, the Arab market. Has this 
solemn paean of praise for the dignity of 
labour anything to do with the glib prize- 
givings of socialist realism? The visual 
distortions alone in Herman’s drawings and 
paintings would serve to separate the con- 
cepts by a century ; the uncouth and sombre 
monumentality acknowledges the fact, as 
opposed to the ideal, of toil. 

Herman is an expressionist artist, in the 
modern Flemish sense of the word. He is 
attempting to hew out timeless archetypes. 
The image is simplified, distorted, clumsy, 
a bludgeoning symbol; not for him the 
mistake of prettying up something that is 
grime, sweat, aches, scars. Telephone poles 
grow so heavy that they become crosses ; a 
cloud behind a miner’s head becomes an 
aureole ; an immense weight presses man to 
the ground, whence comes his sustenance 
and his livelihood. Dark and earthy are 
Herman’s paintings, slowly, ponderously 
built up, as abstractedly symbolic as he can 
make them. Swift, brilliant and assured, 
on the other hand, are,his drawings, and 
through these shines a constant recognition 
of individual character. The mule shambles 
delicately at a certain pace ; the back of the 
miner in the pub expresses his attitude to life. 
There is a snap and crackle in the execution 
of these drawings, the simplicity of which 
may belie the acuteness of the observation. 

Herman is neither inventive nor original. 
His work marks a return to the humanities, 
however, in a vein that is otherwise unknown 
to us in Britain. Some 65 years ago Van 
Gogh wrote to Theo:**. . . have we in 
general learned now to see the peasant ? No, 
hardly anyone knows how to knock one off.” 
Herman can knock them off, as this, his best 
exhibition, shows, and I think Van Gogh 
would have approved. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


OPERA 


Capriccio. By Richard Strauss. 
Opera House.) 

A SURPRISING number of themes have been 
considered suitable for operatic treatment, 
from agrarian collectivisation to women’s 
rights and birth control ; but none, on the 
face of it, seems so unpromising as the 
aesthetics of the form itself. Such specula- 
tion is inconclusive and generally tedious in 
the library, where it may at least be con- 
sidered in place : to transfer it to the opera- 
house is to court a major disaster. And yet 
Capriccio, the last of the three Strauss operas 
presented at Covent Garden by the Bavarian 
State Opera, is so skilfully devised that, 
although we may remain philosophically 
unenlightened as to the nature of the 
pleasure it procures us, the pleasure is 
unmistakable. 


(Royal 
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In the libretto, by Strauss himself and the 
conductor Clemens Krauss, the rival arts of 
literature and music are personified by a 
poet and a musician, who submit their 
opposing claims—personal as well as aesthetic 
—to a pretty woman. The scene is set in 
France during that late eighteenth century in 
whose sunset glow Strauss so enjoyed basking 
during the last forty years of his life. The 
theatrical director, whose claims for the 
theatre as such complete the aesthetic 
triangle without turning the erotic situation 
into a clumsy quadrilateral, is made the 
mouth-piece of the new operatic ideal which 
was finding its most powerful, though by no 
means unique, expression in the works of 
Gluck. 

Strauss’s characterisation of these per- 
sonified abstracts is strongly enough defined 
to hold the listener's attention for the two 
hours (unbroken by any interval) that 
Capriccio lasts. He wisely plans several 
diversions, not in themselves very successful 
but welcome as such, in the form of dancing 
and Italian singing ; but he never allows the 
main interest of the short story to become 
sidetracked. Like the countess, the listener 
is unable to decide between poetry and 
music ; but thanks to Strauss he finds the 
debate only a little less enjoyable than she 
and is equally happy to surrender in the end 
to both. 


The performance was, as a whole, the 
most distinguished of these given by the 
Bavarian company. There was no singing 
to equal that of Lisa della Casa in Arabella, 
but the general level was high and the 
ensemble—including the sets and produc- 
tion—excellent. Maud Cunitz, who sang 
the Countess, is the kind of operatic singer 
that we most miss among our native talents. 
True, the voice itself is not beautiful ; but 
her presentation of the part, both musically 
and dramatically, had a balance and confi- 
dence, an ease and a grace that none of our 
singers can as yet show. It may be that these 
are the fruit of a long operatic tradition 
such as does not exist in this country, and 
in that case we have only to be patient ; but 
it is to be hoped that our singers saw, and 
marked well, a performance from which 
they might learn so much. Albrecht Peter 
sang the poet with a vehemence that some- 
times bordered, no doubt deliberately, on 
the uncouth, and certainly formed a telling 
contrast with the lyrical fire of Richard 
Holm’s musician. Holm’s narration of the 
birth of his love for the Countess was a most 
beautiful and moving piece of singing. (Why 
was I irresistibly reminded of Massenet on 
this and several other occasions? Perhaps 
there was a note of Werther’s lyrical hysteria.) 
Benno Kusche was admirably cast as the 
theatrical director, and found exactly the 
right middle way between comedy and 
artistic idealism. The one false note in the 
production was struck by Hertha Tépper’s 
Clairon, who looked wrong and had hardly 
the presence or the delivery of a great 
actress. The two Italian singers (Lorenz 
Fehenberger and Erika K6th) were hope- 
lessly handicapped by the fact of their 
not being Italian or singing in any- 
thing like the Italian manner—a danger 
that Strauss must surely have foreseen and 
should have guarded against by stipulating 
that the parts should be sung by Italians. 
This would no doubt involve practical 
difficulties but is essential to the making 


of his point. MARTIN Cooper. 
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CINEMA 


Are We All Marderers? (Curzon.)——-Back- 
ground. (Leicester Square.) ——Ride, 
Vaquero. (Empire.) 

CAPITAL punishment is much in our minds 

today, and André Cayatte’s powerful film 

Are We All Murderers? stimulates afresh the 

arguments and renews the doubts ever 

attendent upon this thorny subject The 
cases of four men sentenced to death for 
what seem excellent reasons are brought to 
our attention, and though society is avenged 

M. Cayatte’s view is that nothing whatso- 

ever is gained. The first criminal, an 

illiterate youth, was, in the war, a member of 
the Resistance movement, and the only thing 
in life he has ever been taught is how to kill. 

Will his death prevent others of his kind 

from murdering without scruple? The 

second is a doctor accused of poisoning his 
wife, the third comes from Corsica where the 
family vendetta is still a matter of honour, 
the fourth has killed his child because it 
screamed perpetually. Will the guillotine 
deter other doctors from getting rid of their 
wives, Other Corsicans from revenge, other 
distracted fathers from going temporarily 
insane? Is there no better way of protecting 
society than by employing methods of 
extinction which affront the very name of 

Christianity, not to mention good sense? 
M. Cayatte poses these questions with a 

grim brilliance destined to shatter com- 

placency into a thousand piercing fragments. 

The slow torture of those waiting in death 

cells, the false comfort of lawyers, the con- 

fusion in priestly minds, the dreadful 
tiptoed coming of warders in stockinged 

feet on the appointed dawn add up to a 

degradation of the human spirit for which 

a sense of justice justly meted cannot 

compensate. Set mostly in Frésnés prison, 

acted far too well by Marcel Mouloudji, 

Raymond Pellegrin, Antoine Balpetre, Julien 

Verdier, Claude Laydu and the boy Georges 

Poujouly, this fine disturbing film is an 

uncompromising sermon, a stern plea for 

clearer thinking, for a wider effort to 
destroy the causes of crime, or, if we cannot 
do this, to find a more effective deterrent 
than execution. To those countries which 
have abolished capital punishment these 
heart-searchings must seem as pitiful as 

M. Cayatte’s film is pitiless, and yet to 

many a good man and true Are We All 

Murderers? will strike a dangerous and 

subversive note. It surely cannot fail, 

however, to leave an echo in the most 
opinionated heart. 
. * * 

Background illustrates another problem on 
the solution of which human thought 
vacillates. Based on Warren Chetham- 
Strode’s play, it deals with the effect on 
children of their parents’ impending divorce. 
Acted beautifully by Valerie Hobson, 
adequately by Philip Friend and Norman 
Wooland, and starring three plausible 
children, Janette Scott, Mandy Miller and 
Jeremy Spenser, the film analyses with 
sympathy and intelligence the meaning of 
home, showing us that however gently a 
family is broken up, however carefully it is 
explained that Daddy and Mummy don’t 
hate one another but would just be happier 
living in different houses, the childish mind 
rejects all excuses and suffers an irreparable 
sense of loss. Graced with excellent 
dialogue and quite devoid of sentimentality, 
this ftlm, directed by Daniel Birt, is a simple 
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unfolding of an all too common tale, and 
by its very simplicity, kindness and quietness 
it does, at times, move the heart to tears, 
7” * ~ 

At the Empire, there is a bit of Techni. 
colored post-Civil War swashbuckling 
called Ride, Vaquero with Anthony Quinn 
giving a magnificent performance as q 
Mexican bandit, Robert Taylor being s0 
enigmatic, so inscrutable, so silent as to be 
practically Chinese, Ava Gardner looking 
lovely but having no opportunity to act and 
Howard Keel breathing manliness. On the 
barren Texan border the outlaws ride and 
burn and kill, the screen is full of horses and 
cattle and dust, soldiers streaming one way, 
Indians the other, and in the centre of this 
maelstrom, which is admirably circulated by 
John Farrow, the character portrayed by 
Mr. Taylor lies like a pool, as fascinating as 
a particularly tiresome crossword. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


BALLET 

Walter Gore Ballet. (Princes Theatre.) 

IN a programme which began unpromisingly 
with Street Games—charmingly devised but 
too trivial to be worthy of its choreographer 
—and Tancredi and Clorinda, which loses 
some of its impact in the larger theatre and 
still seems restricted by the accompanying 
narrative, Walter Gore presented a highly 
interesting new work, Cyclasm. This is a 
ballet which obviously confounded many 
in the audience because they were trying 
over-hard to read its author’s meaning, 
Cyciasm is essentially contemporary in its 
conception, a choreographic equivalent of 
the pictures of Paul Klee. In other words 
it is non-representational as far as it relates 
to the world of the conscious, but it evokes 
sensations of a dream world experienced in 
those seconds of complete relaxation as one 
is about to lose oneself in sleep. For the 
strange bird-creatures who people this 
other planet, Gore has invented most 
original movements: wing-like fluttering of 
the arms coupled with a shuffling progress 
of the feet. They are dressed in weird and 
telling costumes designed by Leonard 
Rosoman on a stage which is bare except 
for its back-cloth. But lying on the ground, 
their multi-coloured legs raised with curious 
effect, the dancers sometimes form their own 
décor, as Paula Hinton, with her beautiful 
leaps, flashes through and around them. 
Into this assembly are introduced two red- 
clad figures who seem to be regarded with 
suspicion and even with hostility. They, like 
whole creation, must be taken as one chooses, 
Cyclasm’s ability to stimulate rests upon the 
imaginative freedom it allows each individual 
member of the audience. LILLIAN BROWSE. 





Observers 


Grown granite-hard they stand in spite of 
buffets 

And eyes once mild have chilled to bleak 
precision, 

Broken and bruised their power of transmut- 


ing 
Bodies or bricks to glory through their 

vision ; 
And hearts lacking fuel must cool ; now none 
Of them would turn his accurate head to see 
Great Agammemnon sacrifice his daughter 
Or a limp saviour lolling from a tree. 

IAIN HAMILTON. 
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Bringing up Parents 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 187 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


The usual prize was offered for an extract 
from ‘*The Child’s Manual of Adult Psy- 
chology”’ by T. Nager. 

Although there was a fairly solid wedge of 
triteness in this entry, and no really out- 
standing effort, I found much that was 
amusing and quotable. 

W. Stewart, for example, recommends as 
a ‘‘Point to Remember’’ that *‘a child’s 
happiness and well-being often depend on 
its being unseen when adults are overheard.”’ 
Robert Somerville’s author, on the other 
hand, maintains that ‘‘Grown-ups live in a 
world of phantasy and have many queer 
illusions such as ‘Santa Claus,’ * World 
Peace,’ etc. It would be unkind to disil- 
lusion them.’’ 

On the whole, Miss or Master Nager was 
kindly disposed towards his subjects, more 
sinned against than sinning through their 
hopeless upbringing. I propose to pander to 
the Acquisitiveness which is doubtless pos- 
sessed by Barbara Rickard, H. A. C. Evans 
and Findlay P. Murdoch, to the extent of 
£1 13s. 4d. each. Francys Heritage, N. 
Archer, Frances Collingwood, Edward 
Blishen, W. Stewart and Frank Dunnill may 
find an Honourable Mention some slight 
Compensation for their narrow misses. I can 
only hope that juvenile relations will now be 
able to cope adequately with any Frustration 
or Temper-tantrums on the part of the 
remainder. 

PRIZES 
(BARBARA RICKARD) 

... Never quarrel with your kid brother or 
sister in front of your parents. Incompatible 
kids leave Mom and Pop with an overwhelming 
sense of insecurity and it’s not an exaggeration 
to say that 72} per cent. of adult neuroses can 
be traced to rows in the home. Even if you do 
loathe each other, try to see their side of it. 
How can Mom and Pop develop into healthy 
second childhood if they feel that their home 
life is a failure? The answer is—not much. 
An adult with this sense of being let down is 
not the one to get that raise, or join that new 
club, much less bring his friends into the family 
living room. And if you must have a disagree- 
ment, wait till Mom and Pop have left the 
rumpus room before you start hurling your 
educational toys at one another. The impor- 
tance of presenting a united front cannot be 
Over-stressed. It’s the only way to maintain 
that atmosphere of a secure and happy home 
which Mom and Pop so desperately need. 


(H. A. C. EvAns) 
Adult Behaviour Patterns 
COMPENSATION.—In males we observe 


pipe-sucking, a compensation for loss of the 
breast Should be encouraged to avoid 
t ms. (See also Symbolism.) In females, 
cak iking, ete., compensates for loss of 
domination over helpless child, e.g., kneading 
and rolling. Valuable as outlet for aggressive 


instincts 
ADULT PHANTASIES.—In females we 


ol e phantasy of Omniscience, e.g., Mother 
knows best; in males, the Cave Man phantasy, 
e.g., the Den, lair of the growling male animal. 
It is wise to humour such phantasies to avoid 
unpleasant consequences. 


SYMBOLISM.—The Pipe is an important 
symbol of wisdom in males. (See above.) 
JUVENILISM.—Symptoms: desire to be 
called by Christian names, eagerness to share 
our activities, etc. Can develop into morbid 
Child-fixation, even transferred Narcissism, 
1.€., parent seeing self in child. Unhealthy for 
everyone. Needs tactful handling. 
COMPULSIONS.—Most adults at some time 
suffer from Sex-Instruction compulsions. Symp- 
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toms: nervousness, hunted looks, clearing 
throat, etc. Give sympathetic hearing, but 
never let on as this might cause severe shock. 

THE WELL-ADJUSTED PARENT.—Take 
an interest in their little affairs, especially 
Father’s golf stories (sublimation of sadistic 


/aggression) and Mother’s bridge (Constructive 


Play). Make them feel ‘‘wanted’’; the 
Deprived Parent can be an awful nuisance. 


(FINDLAY P. Murpocn) 

What is an adult? A youthful modern 
thinker has defined adults as young people 
adulterated with age; while even an old 
Methuselah like Bernard Shaw held that adults 
were /ess successful living experiments than 
those that came after them. 

Now this simply means that you and I are 
naturally better and wiser than our parents 
and teachers; and this is a most important 
psychological truth to grasp—not only as an 
aid to a better understanding of adult delin- 
quency, but also as the most effective weapon 
in Our emotional armoury against all those 
subtler forms of adult deceit and disparagement 
we so often encounter. 

When, for example, I submitted this MS. to 
my Psychology Professor, his final remark, after 
reading it, was: ‘‘Frankly, Mr. Nager, I think 
you should wait till you have taken your 
degree in Psychology—if you get it—before 
thinking about publication. Publishers, like 
professors, have a peculiarly strong defence 
mechanism against adolescent (sic) master- 
pieces.’” 

This is a typical example of teacher hum- 
bug, exploiting the old time-lag technique,* 
the absurdity of which is shown by the fact that 
you are now reading about it in these pages. . . 
***T- am older than you and therefore know 
best.”’ 

SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 190 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 
Readers are asked to imagine that the 


theatre was *‘sponsored’’ in the reign of 


Elizabeth I and to re-write a passage from 
Hamlet, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice 
or As You Like It, with appropriate inter- 
polations by advertisers. Entries should not 
exceed 20 lines in all. The usual prize of £5 
will be awarded. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘**Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than October 13th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of 
October 23rd. 


Country Life 


THE weather forecast had mentioned a south- 
westerly gale and late in the afternoon, while 
I was on the hillside, the forecast proved 
correct. For more than an hour the wind 
had been gusting through the treetops and two 
or three pigeons had pitched down to rest, 
but the power of the wind increased steadily 
and the birds were forced to seek better 
shelter. With my back to one of the larger 
rees I stood watching them crossing the 
valley like ships in an angry sea. The wood 
on the other side was obscured and the 
pigeons disappeared, lost in the background of 
driving rain and the blurred outlines of trees 
and fields and a hazel copse at the foot of the 
invisible wood. When I turned my attention 
to the trees near at hand, conscious of the 
vibration in the one against which my back 
was resting, I saw them swaying and 
switching, forced to lean and spring to the 
force of the wind. The same thing happens 
to tall weeds and hollyhocks when only a 
moderate wind blows, but the behaviour of 
pines in a gale is an awe-inspiring sight and 
a little frightening when the trees are tall and 
obviously heavy. Only the tough, flexible 
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sinews of the roots keep them upright and a 
dead tree creaks and groans until its top 
breaks. 


Hawk’s Quarry 

On the morning after the gale I went along 
the path to the pighouse at the end of the 
kitchen garden. On a sunny patch I discovered 
the feathers of a small bird and at first 
thought that it had been a storm casualty. 
I was poking about in the debris in search 
of the bird itself when a hawk skimmed over 
the hazel hedge at the bottom of the garden 
and came towards me at great speed. A bird 
which I took to be a sparrow was flying for 
its life and escaped by going through the tall 
netting that runs along the path. The hawk 
saw the netting only just in time and mounted 
in the air, lost speed and impetus and so 
allowed the bird to get into cover a few yards 
from me. 1 had no doubt that the same hawk 
had struck down the bird whose feathers were 
on the path, but yesterday he must have 
hunted his prey from a different angle or the 
bird would have escaped through the wire as 
did this morning’s quarry. I have no love for 
the sparrow hawk. His attacks are both 
cunning and brutal and to see him standing 
on his prey, tearing at it with his hooked 
beak, makes me like him less. 


Berry Crop 

Berries are more plentiful in the country- 
side round about than I have known them for 
many years and I cannot recall ever having 
seen hips of such size and fullness. Perhaps 
the wet season, which accounts fer the decrease 
in the number of wasps. has helped the berries 
along. Blackberries, hips, haws and the fruit 
of the whitebeam are all of better size and, 
it seems to me, the red berries are more 
vivid in colour than those. of a dry summer. 
The few elderberries I have looked at are heavy 
with large fruit and the pigeons are feeding 
on them, varying their diet with the gleaning 
of the stubble. When the thorn leaves 
fall and contrast shows up the crop on the 
holly bush, there will be talk of a hard winter, 
although a good harvest can surely have less 
to de with the temperature of winter to come 
than the sun and rain of a summer past. 


A Sick Rabbit 

We have increased the family’s pets by one. 
The increase is of a temporary nature, I have 
insisted, for rabbit-keeping is something of a 
tie and since the rabbit we "have in the box 
is a wild one, he will be returned to the rough 
ground where I found him as soon as he has 
recovered from the stoat’s attack. I heard 
the squeal of the rabbit and ran up the hill 
to see if I could save him before the stoat’s 
work was done and there he was on a ledge 
of rock. The attack had been prolonged. It 
was apparent that the stoat’s first holds had 
been changed until he reached the vital spot 
high on the neck. The nerves had been 
damaged for the victim’s back legs were 
quite useless. Three or four days in a box 
with a dict of dandelions have helped and 
soon convalescence will be complete. I have 
to deliver a little homily about life in a cage 
to prepare the children for the rabbit's release 
and then he can run free to take his chance 
against the stoat with a little experience be- 
hind him to sharpen his wits. 


Orchard Work 

Apple harvest is in full swing and the late 
varieties will be picked by the end of the 
month, This is the time to greaseband trees 
to stop the upward procession of parasites, 
and a good time to prepare the ground for new 
plantings. IAN NIALL. 
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THE OXFORDSHIRE PARACHUTIST 


Sir,—As the defender of the alleged spy to 
whom Strix referred on September 18th, I 
recall clearly the amazing coincidences. On 
July Ist, 1940, large pieces of a nascent hay- 
stack were blown so high that distant observers 
thought they saw not one but several para- 
chutes descending. A troop of Canadians on 
an exercise, informed by wireless, chanced to 
find a young soldier lurking with his light 
bicycle in a wood some miles away His 
strange Welsh accent stimulated their belief 
that he was a German parachutist; his map of 
Wales divided into unknown areas, with pen- 
cilled lines in the Bristol Channel pointing to 
the ports, confirmed the suspicion. 


In his fright he admitted all. He was, 
he said, one of twenty dropped over the 
Midlands, mostly near Leicester. One was 


to report to Albert Evans at Goring; he him- 
self to a well-known farmer at Witney, where 
the chief of the fifth column would have sun- 
glasses with white rims. 

The discovery that the farmer’s son had 
such glasses and that seven Austrian refugees 
were employed on the farm led to the con- 
finement of the whole family in Cowley 
Barracks. A most respected Albert Evans 
near Goring had to report at short intervals 
to the police. 

The young suspect maintained his story 
until on the third day Sir Edmund Ironside 


was followed from London by less awe- 
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SIR WINSTON e 


What would you do? Well, whatever your 
decision, you could count on the Facts and 
Figures on Current Affairs being presented 
to you in shipshape order. 





As an intelligent citizen and voter you, too, 
need the Facts and References. That is why 
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Each week they receive by post a bulletin 
which is, in fact, the essential news, facts 
and figures of the world. The items are 
clearly arranged and there is a cumulative 
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Politics, Economics, Social Questions, etc., 
can be instantly turned up. A special loose- 
leaf Binding Case is supplied, making 
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inspiring interrogators, who soon found that 
he knew no German. A Radnor parson’s 
son, unhappy in his unit near Oswestry, he 
was cycling to his sister’s in London. Fully 
two years before he had spent six months 
with the farmer as a pupil. He had invented 
the story to satisfy his captors, and had stuck 
to it in fear. He gave the farmer's name 
because he could recall no other in Oxford- 
shire, but he could have known nothing of 
the Austrians or the glasses (both acquired 
since). It was a pure coincidence too that 
a real Albert Evans lived near Goring. The 
strange boundaries in Wales marked not pro- 
posed “gaus™ but the “cantreds” existing 
before Edward I's conquest. The pencilled 
lines indicated not submarine approaches but 


an imaginary reclamation of the Severn 
estuary. 
The best line of defence seemed to be 


that in fact he had caused no alarm or des- 
pondency, or at least for a very short while, 
but had given all concerned useful. practice. 
The Judge Advocate, Major (now Mr. Justice) 
Streatfield pointed out the fallacy: if he fired 
a rifle at me on the barrack square, was he 
attempting to shoot or only to give useful 
practice in taking cover? 

Yet the incident did give capital training, 
putting not only whole organisations but men 
to the test of what they would do in a most 
probable emergency; and as a result some 
who left their own work unnecessarily were 
weeded out. The young man was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment late in August. 
The time was one of great strain when even 
to pretend to be a fifth columnist for thirty- 
six hours seemed a greater crime than mere 


desertion. His health gave way and he did 
not, I believe, serve the full sentence.—Yours 
faithfully, Cc. T. CHEVALLIER 


W oodhayes, Crowhurst, Sussex 


POETIC CRITICISM 


Sir,—I did not wish to interevene in this 
correspondence; Mr. Davie's intelligent, un- 
favourable review pointed out faults I can 
correct, and | therefore found it helpful and 
stimulating. For the record, however, I should 
say that I was not consciously intending to 
compare Lionel Johnson and Kipling at all (I 
give Kipling more space and obviously think 
him more important). But, of course, if there 
had to be a choice—and there is a wide range 
of other models—I do think Horace a better 
model for poets than the hymn-book. A hymn 
is not primarily a poem at all. It is a piece of 
writing in verse with a design on us. It is 
meant to be sung, not said, or read. It pre- 
sumes the absence of a critical or questioning 
mind in those who sing it, and it has rarely 
much breadth or depth of human interest since 
it usually consists of rhetorical variations on 
fragments of dogmatic theology. A phrase 
like “washed in the blood of the Lamb,” 
for instance, is effective in a hymn, since it 
vividly summarises one version of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. But the phrase would be 
repulsive and unnatural in a poem, since it 
would make us realise to ourselves imagina- 
tively the idea of washing in the blood of an 
actual lamb. Considerations of this sort, I 
think, disqualify very many hymns as poems. 
Some hymns do happen to be poems, but no 
hymn is the worse for not being a poem. 
And when a poem is written in the manner 
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of a hymn, as some of Kipling’s are, we fee] 
that the poet is unfairly “ getting at us,” trying 
to get behind our critical guard, and we have 
a sense of strain and falsity. No doubt there 
are also objections to poets imitating Horace 
(though the successful imitators of Horace in- 
clude Marvell and Pope); I cannot persuade 
myself that they are quite so weighty as these 
objections of mine to substituting Hymns 
Ancient and Modern for that classical 
literature of the Mediterranean world to which 
my friends on Colonnade are so “ puzzlingly” 
attached —Yours faithfully, G. S. FRASER. 
75 Beaufort Mansions, S.W.3. 


Sir,—Mr. Davie has been forced to apologise 
twice. It seems unsporting to make him 
apologise again. He has, however, with 
enviable self-confidence. elaborated some of 
the points, rather abruptly made, in his review 
of Mr. Fraser's Modern Writer and His 
World. Carefully selecting quotations from 
different parts of the book he tries to substan- 
tiate his inference that Mr. Fraser considers 
Lionel Johnson a better poet than Kipling. 
He does not mention that at the beginning of 
the first chapter Kipling is referred to as “a 
man of genius.” Johnson is allowed “a small 
success.” Roughly six times more space ig 
devoted to Kipling than to Johnson. If |%eg 
of criticism are put forward it is surely due 
to the more detailed treatment the greater 
author receives. 

The argument that the editors of Colonnade 
share Mr. Fraser’s imaginary views goes like 
this. They express in a general way an admira- 
tion for the traditions of classical and 
Mediterranean art. Johnson writes Latin 


verse. He is, therefore, the embodiment of 
what Colonnade admires. Kipling does not 
write in Latin. His English poetry is thus 


inferior to Johnson's. 

According to Mr. Fraser, a poem of 
Johnson's has a certain Horatian quality. To 
anyone familiar with classical literature it is 
obvious enough that Mr. Fraser is stressing 
a slight point of contact between the two 
writers. Mr. Davie’s argument that Hymns 
Ancient and Modern contains greater poetry 
and has been a more valuable literary influence 
than the Classics is too grotesque for comment. 
It hardly predisposes us to take Mr. Davie's 
protest, that he is not “a provincial lecturer,” 
very seriousiy. No one is likely to dispute the 
centrality of Dublin in intellectual matters. 
Still, one may perhaps be permitted to remind 
Mr. Davie that there is a provinciality not 
only of place, but also of the spirit—Yours 
faithfully, IAIN FLETCHER. 

(Editor, Colonnade) 


LITERATURE AND WEA LECTURERS 


Sir,—Mr. Davie’s pleasant and disarming ex- 
planation of what he intended in his remarks 
about British Council and WEA lecturers is 
entirely satisfying 

Perhaps in my turn I should apologise for 
the note of asperity in my challenge to him. 
I was, as I hope it was evident, touched on 
a point of professional pride, being employed 
as a full-time organiser and tutor of WEA 
classes; and was perhaps rather over-ready 
to see an insult where none was intended. 

It is enjoyable, though rather frightening, 
for my colleagues and myself to be promoted 
to the status of significant legendary figures; 
I hope this winter that none of us is thereby 
tempted to assume this mantle too frequently, 
to give oracular weight to our critical 
pronouncements.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN LEVITT. 
4 Empress Drive, Crewe, Cheshire. 
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Windsor (Period inspired) 
Tub-thumping 


by the ERCOLion 


“ Behold my latest Windsor Tub Chair, with the pierced 
back slat and shaped arms,” said the ERCOLion. “It 

js sturdily made for people of taste who have little money 
to indulge it and small room to exercise it. Observe 
please the handsome foam rubber cushion, 

(in Sanderson period linens), cushioned on cable springs, 
the mellow antique waxed finish, the admirable lines 

and quiet beauty. Feast your eyes on it. Sit on it, or knit in it, 
Rest, read or write in it. It will give you comfort in repose 
and support in employment. Supplies are shared by all good 


furniture shops on the principle of fair chairs for all.” 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED 
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£323 in cash at age 21 


(or a life policy for £1,044 with profits) is provided 

by the Policy for Children by a premium of £12 

a year paid from the birth of a child by a parent 

or friend. Enquire for details for a child of any 
age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No agents 


No shareholders 

















To what extent 
Western machines and methods 


influence India’s ancient, interwoven cultures can 
only be judged by those directly involved. That is 
why the experience of the National Bank of India can 
be so helpful to British businessmen. The Bank’s 
intimate knowledge of life in the areas which it serves 
is always at hand to guide those wishing to trade 
there. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head Office 
or at any branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR 
UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 


Bankers to the Government in: 


ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 





Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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AFRICA’S “HISTORY ”’ 


Sm,—Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s letter is a kindly 
one, and I am sorry if I misinterpreted him 
in any way. But even if one accepts the 
somewhat restricted Oxford Dictionary defini- 
tion of “ history ” which he quotes, “ a written 
narrative constituting a continuous methodical 
record,” it is still not the case that Africans 
have no history. There are such written 
narratives. If ome considers only African 
history written by Africans (and excludes the 
important contributions of Arab historians), 
there are, for example, Abderrahman Es-Sadi’s 
Tarikh es-Sudan, Mahmud Hati’s Tarikh 
el-Fettah, Ahmed Ibn Fartua’s History 
of the First Twelve Years of the Reign of 
Mai Idris Aloma of Bornu, the Kano 
Chronicle, the Chronicles of Walata and 
Nema, and a long list of untranslated Arabic 
MSS., mainly local chronicles, preserved in 
the Paris Bibliothtque Nationale and other 
libraries—not to mention the manuscripts still 
in the keeping of West African learned and 
holy men. Not as much as one would like, 
nor covering as wide an area of Africa south 
of the Sahara as one would like, I agree: 
but “history,” in the Oxford Dictionary 
sense, for all that.—Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS HODGKIN. 

Powder Hill, Boar's Hill, Oxford 


LONDONISATION AND SCOTLAND 
Sir,—I believe that in your paragraph entitled 
“Londonisation and Scotland” you have 
made a sincere effort to understand the com- 
plaints of the Covenant Association. Never- 
theless, your concluding sentence, in which 
you write “its authors are short-sighted in 
their failure to see to what extent they stand 
upon common ground with their fellow 
citizens in the English provinces,” is itself 
short-sighted and is an example of the very 
thing to which many Scots take exception. 

At the moment, Scotland is treated in many 
ways as a province of England. As Govern- 
mental control increases, the operation of the 
“incorporating union™ leads to a provincia- 
lisation and Anglicisation of Scotland. The 
people of Scotland are beginning to realise 
that Scotland is a nation and we are trying 
to resist the incorporating policies of both 
the Labour and Conservative parties. To 
give merely one example: England is over- 
populated and must look for export markets 
for her manufactures; Scotland is under- 
populated, having regard to her agricultural 
resources, yet she is forced to take part in the 
same policies as England. The irony of this 
is seen when it is realised that the emigration 
rate from Scotland was in the ratio of 18 to 1 
compared with that from England, due to 
these very policies. 

This letter is not meant to be an anti- 
English tirade. As Oliver Brown says, “ The 
only men who cannot shake hands are those 
who are handcuffed together.” If the 
Dominions and Canada can be self-governing 
and yet be members of the Commonwealth, 
I see no reason why the same reasoning should 
not apply to Scotland. The danger is that 
no action will be taken until the position has 
deteriorated so far that the thoughts of more 
people turn in the direction of violence.— 
Yours faithfully, D. R. ROLLO 

44 Woodhead Avenue, Kirkintilloch, 

Glasgow 


MUSICAL AMATEURS 


Sir,—I find myself unable to refrain from 
answering Mr. C. W. Orr’s unkind and con- 
temptuous attack on musical amateurs in your 
issue of September 18th. 
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I do not know if Mr. Orr would class him- 
self as part of “the cream of London’s 
musical culture” or as an ordinary profes- 
sional—perhaps neither—nor do I challenge 
the percentages he quotes, but I do say that 
a great part of the attraction of hearing a 
classic lies in the interpretation. Would Mr. 
Orr say, I wonder, that, as an amateur of the 
theatre, I was airing a “ half-baked opinion ” 
if I said I preferred Gielgud’s Hamlet to 
Olivier’s ? 

I would remind Mr. Orr not only of the 
correct meaning of the word “amateur,” but 
also that, were it not for enthusiastic and 
sometimes wealthy amateurs of music, plenty 
of professional musicians would be out of a 
job.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES E. T. RITCHIE, BT. 

Lees House, Willesborough, Ashford, Kent 


COAL: ANOTHER VIEW 


Sir,—I am not a miner, I have never been 
down a mine, and further it would require an 
armed escort to get me down. If the popula- 
tion of England were to depend on my effort 
there would be no coal, nor do I consider it 
some other's duty to provide mine. When, 
therefore, so much is spoken and written of 
absentees I ask, what moral compulsion is 
there for any man to work five or six days 
when his family can be supported on the 
labour of four? What commandment does 
he break who works no more than is 
necessary ? A man certainly has a duty to 
his employers, but if he is only paid by the 
day or shift I cannot see that his duty extends 
beyond honest work during that time. There 
may be here, as Gerard Hopkins says, “ No 
delicacy of duty,” but surely miners cannot 
be expected to have the delicate conscience of 
a Jansenist. It is, of course, ridiculous that 
the Coal Board should pay superior rates on 
Saturdays and Sundays without considering 
whether such days are actual overtime; it is 
an encouragement’ to __ the indelicate- 
conscienced.— Yours faithfully, T. B. ROWAN. 
13 Blakey Street, Burnley, Lancs. 


ANOTHER RED HERRING 
Sir,—In my copy of Cobbett’s Rural Rides, 
an edition of 1893, a sketch of the author’s 
life is included. This sketch contains the 
following extract, which is in Cobbett’s own 
words. 

“I placed myself ready with a red 
herring at the end of a string, in a dry 
field and near a hard path, along which 
I was pretty sure the hare would go. I 
waited a long time, the sun was getting 
high, the scent was bad, but by and by, 
I heard the view halloo, and full cry. 
I squatted down in the ferns, and my 
heart bounded at the prospect of inflict- 
ing justice, when I saw my lady come 
skipping by, going off towards the south. 
In a moment | clapped down my herring, 
went off at a right angle towards the west, 
climbed up a steep bank very soon where 
the horsemen could not follow.” 

Cobbett was born in 1762, and the red 
herring episode occurred when he was about 
eight years old. The reference to inflicting 
justice means that he was trying to avenge 
himself on a certain huntsman who had struck 
him with a whip. 

The Spectator was evidently justified in its 
metaphor; could the writer have had the 
above story in mind? It was clearly pub- 
lished first before 1892.—Yours faithfully, 

D. C. JOHNSON 
Rose Cottage, Surrough Green, Newmarket 
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THE VICE OF WORK 
Sir,—Work is no vice. It is the machine of 
earning that bruises the soul and leaves the 
mind empty. 

I should like to leave a letter stamped on 
some indestructible material for the firs 
generation of people to follow after the 
Atomic Age and the end of our own earning- 
ridden generation. 

I should tell them that it’s a silly thing to 
Start minting money. I should tell them that 
since they must work to survive, a better idea 
would be to pay the worker in hours of leisure, 

Perhaps a coal miner might earn one 
hundred and fifty hours of leisure a week; 


perhaps a shopkeeper handing out the 
free food would get one hundred and 
thirty; and perhaps both of them would 


escape the urge of overtime, and the evolu- 
tionary spiral—yYours faithfully, 
MERLIN PEARSON-ROGERS, 
King’s College, Cambridge 


THE AUTHENTIC DON MARQUIS 
Sm,—aAlthough a part of the quotation from 
Don Marquis in my letter on “ The Vice of 
Work” makes a pretty enough puzzle as 
rendered by the printer, perhaps it may be 
worth repeating as it actually appears in his 
memorable book The Almost Perfect State 
lest this most lucid of writers be unjustly 
accused of impenetrable obscurity:— 

“The main thing is to get more 
Shakespeares, another Leonardo, a 
second Beethoven; that is all that matters 
in this world: everything else is extra- 
meous or subsidiary. Artists should be 
listened to, artists should have charge of 
this world and govern it, because they 
and they alone understand something of 
what it is all about. . . 

“ The Purpose of the Universe is Play. 
The artists know that, and they know 


that Play and Art and Creation are 
different names for the same thing—a 
thing that is sweats and agonies and 
ecstasies. . . 


“The world exists for the purpose of 
producing artists, in order that artists 
may produce new worlds.”—Yours faith- 
fully, 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
The Athenaum, S.W.1 
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AusTrRiA.—The grand ceremony of receiving 
the long-lost crown of St. Stephen, and the 
accompanying insignia of royalty, was per- 
formed at Vienna on the 19th September. 
The railway station was decked out with flags 
and festoons; twenty Magyars lifted the iron 
box containing the much-prized treasures out 
of the railway-carriage, and placed it in an 
imperial chariot drawn by six white horses; 
and on the arrival of the splendid escort 
with the precious relics at the Court Chapel, 
the twenty magnates again took up the chest, 
carried it into the chapel, and placed it 
before the altar. Here the box was blessed, and 
then conveyed to the Imperial treasury. Next 
morning, the Emperor Francis Joseph arrived 
from Olmiitz. and, after attending a Te 
Deum, inspected the relics of “the holy 
Stephen,” in the presence of the Archduke 
Albrecht, Governor of Hungary, and all the 
dignitaries of State. In reply to an address 
from the Archduke, the Emperor made a 
short speech, speaking of the crown as 
“the crown of Hungary.” 
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Save Your Sight—by Better Light i.e., for light that is glareless, shadowless and 





A ROOM IN BIRKBECK COLLEG 
The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM :— 
War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London County Council; Civil Service National Whitley Council; National Dock 
Labour Board; London Chamber of Commerce; Savoy Chapel; Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd.; Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd.; Regent Oil Co., Ltd.; 
The Polygon Hotel, Southampton; Saqui & Lawrence Ltd.; H. Samuel Ltd.; Eucryl Ltd.; Incorporated Institute of British Decorators; 
Museum of Antiquities, Amman; British Electricity Authority; John Summers & Sons Ltd.; Claridges Hotel; London Clinic; and all 
Branches of the London Health Centre Ltd. 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 29b Torrington Square, LONDON, W.C.I MUScum 1857 





G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, 


evenly diffused, and tor producing this in the 
most efficient, effective and economical manner. 

The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a 
means to an end, namely to enable you to see 
your surroundings clearly and comtortably, and 
not just to see how many lamps and fittings we 
can persuade you to use. 

Many people have a mistaken idea that the | 
more artificial light one has the better one can see 
—so one can, momentarily, as one can with a 
magnifying glass; but if we use this continuously 
we shall soon lose the power to see normally 
without it. Therefore, let us use no more 
artificial light than is necessary for clear and 
comfortable vision. 

What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, 
but rather light that is cool and soft on the eye, 
while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 

How many of us, now wearing glasses, would 
love to be able to dispense with them—yet more 
than ever are being used today. 


WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR 
RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 
and it is interesting to note that the French 
Government, after long and thorough research, 
has prohibited its use in schools. 

Among the places where good lighting is most 
vital are the home, the nursery and the school, 
for the eyes of the young are not fully mature 
and are less able to resist the harm that may be 
done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 
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Gambits for Travellers 


By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


LL the foreign phrase books in this country date from 
the time when the British abroad could afford to dispense 
with popularity: having prestige and money to back 

them, they needed to know only the vernacular for “ These 
sheets are not clean. This window will not open. Bring me 
some hot water. Where is the manager?” Nothing 
ingratiating. 

Now that we require to be liked as never before, to offset 
the decline in our spending power, travel agents should supply 
a list of the key words and phrases which open local hearts 
in various countries, however unprofitable the tourist. Here 
is the beginning of my own invaluable private compilation, 
much of it gathered the hard way—by watching people who 
found these keys before me getting away with the berth, the 
ticket or the meal which I thought I had secured. Then I 
began, nervously at first, to rely on them. Popularity, I find, 
can practically be guaranteed by their right use in the right 
place. 

Cyprus. 
“ Siga-siga 


“Thembirazi” (it doesn’t matter in the least) and 
* (slowly-slowly or gently-gently). I can’t be sure 
of the spelling, but in demotic Greek that is the pronunciation. 
“ Siga-Siga,” particulariy, produces a beam of incredulous 
delight on Cypriot faces when it accompanies a request of any 
kind. You don’t get whatever you want any slower, because 
you weren't going to get it quickly, anyway. Cyprus may be 
physically in the Mediterranean, but in spirit, especially where 
time is concerned, it is much further east. You will get it 
eventually, though, with lots of jolly goodwill thrown in. One 
of my vividest memories of the island is of an American 
striding through the foyer of the Dome Hotel at Kyrenia, say- 
ing: “ Now, look, I’m in a hurry—” when the place seemed 
unusually full of porters and waiters leaning up against pillars, 
and before the sentence ended there was nobody there at all 
but the two of us. 

With “ Thembirazi,” though this can be very effective too, 
care should be taken over Easter. An over-courteous friend 
_Jearnt the word from me and used it freely while sight-seeing on 
the Sunday morning, under the impression that the talkative 
crowds in the streets were apologising for jostling her. (As if they 
would.) This is the day when people assure one another in 
conversational tones that Christ has risen. To be told that it 
didn’t matter in the least was not endearing. “ Siga-siga” 
would have been much better. It is, in fact, infallible. This 
is as well, because Cypriots at home cannot be cajoled by 
ordinary compliments, however sincere. They tend to outdo 

ours at once by one of their own, also directed to themselves. 

‘hen I told a man who was just getting married that I thought 
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his bride very pretty, “ Yes,” he said, “and she has a nice 
character, too, although for all-round purposes I prefer my 
own.” 

Holland. “ Your sense of humour is so like ours.” I can’t 
imagine why the Dutch should respond so readily to this idea, 
but over and over again in Holland since the war I have heard 
the same phrase, said always with the same over-modest pride: 

‘The Germans hated us, you know, when they were here, 
because we have the same sense of humour as the British,” 
The Germans had far better reasons for hating them than that, 
the Dutch being the toughest resisters in all ‘Europe. And it 
is not even a true, if insignificant, claim. Whatever sense of 
humour these stalwarts have, it isn’t in the least British. | 
have only seen it functioning once. By some strange misunder- 
standing, an English trick cycling team was sent to Walcheren 
Island when there was a Kermesse at Middelburg. In Walcheren 
the whole populace moves everywhere on wheels: a builder 
cycles past you in the morning with a ladder balanced over 
one shoulder, two planks propped on one foot and his smallest 
child standing on the other, clinging to his thigh, being taken 
to school. A slightly older child sits on the handlebars, while 
the eldest, on the carrier behind, holds the cycle on which all 
three will ride home after school, if their return Gocsat 
coincide with Pap’s. The Dutch audience sat in dead silence, 
watching the English performers balancing in ballet positions 
on one wheel, pedalling with their hands, riding tive machines 
at once, and stolidly they waited for the show to begin. I: was 
one of the most embarrassing spectacles I have ever seen. As 
the only other English person present, I tried clapping what 
seemed to me the more wildly spectacular feats, but at once 
all heads turned wonderingly in my direction, and the lonely 
noise made the situation feel worse, so I stopped. Then the 
cyclists, piled in a pyramid, rode mournfully out of the aren 
After another long silence the Dutch realised that this was th 
performance, and it was over. How they laughed, roiling 
around in their seats. Their enormous, tear-compelling merri- 
ment went on and on and on. It couldn’t have been less 
British, but the similarity of our senses of humour is an article 
of faith which they are charmed that you should share. 

Italy. “ Tell me, when you were with the Partigiani 

Norway. “How nice to be back again among people who 
don’t care about making money.” This is the only one of the 
keys I can use with my whole heart. It is always delightful. 
Never shall | forget the bel canto distress of the Scala Opera 
Company from Milan, travelling on the wagon-lit train which 
leaves Oslo at seven every evening and reaches Trondheim at 
eight the next morning, when they discovered that not only was 
there no dining car, but the Norwegians could not be bothered 
to come down to the many intermediate stations to sell the 
hard-boiled eggs, gelati, and so on, that would have been forth- 
coming, of course, in Italy, at a price. They raged along the 
corridors—such lack of civilisation! Was it possible, when 
they were hungry, hungry, ready to pay anything ? And every 
night it must be the same ! Meanwhile, the Norwegians and 
the British aboard, made kin at once by Latin outbursts, sidled 
up to one another, muttering, ~ Got a biscuit in my compart- 
ment. If you'd care ?’ 

Iceland. “1 had no idea you were still a tall and golden- 
haired nae No one else has either, I think, except the 
Icelanders. It is a long while since they were Vikings, and in 
the interval the whole world has grown noticeably swarthier. 
The majority of the Icelanders are small, dark runts, just ‘ike 
the majority of the British, but there never was a people who 
cherished more myths about themselves, and this is the 
favourite. 

Canadians and Americans. “ Someone told me you were a 
Canadian ” (or American), “ but I knew at once that you were 
an American” (or Canadian). I have never known who is 
the more put out by a mistake, nor does it seem to matter. 

On second thoughts, this is too important a line of research 
to be left to travel agents and phrase book publishers: the 
Foreign Office should pursue it, if we are to be allowed to 
travel at all. 
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“In my end 
Is my 
beginning ” 


So Mr. T. S. Eliot said—and rightly. Where you 
begin determines where you end up. Begin with the 
world and you finish there. Begin with God and 
the horizon is moved far back, beyond the confines 
of this world. But how begin there ? 


One book above all others is the chart of this 
pilgrimage. The Bible was written by men who 
were on the road. It has commanded the devotion 
of generations of scholars in translating and inter- 
preting it. It has gone all over the world and parts 
of it can now be read by four-fifths of the human 
race—in over eleven hundred languages. The Bible 
Society exists to supply it in the tongues men speak 
and at a price they can afford, confident that those 
who know its worth will help pay the difference 
between that price and the cost of production and 
distribution. The whole enterprize depends on 
people—like you—who are prepared to begin 
where the Bible itself begins. 


‘**In the 
‘}|besinning—God se 
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Sign Please 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


HERE are few more draughtily deserted places than a 

football ground when the play is over and the crowd 

has pressed its jostled, shoulder-to-shoulder way, out 
through the side-streets to the buses. Yet, for an hour after 
any match, you may find a last pucker of activity concen- 
trated outside the players’ entrance, where the autograph 
hunters, books and leaky fountain-pens poised, wait for the 
stars of this week-end. 

The “ football-going public” cuts across the social strata 
and it was not surprising to see a minor, but optimistic, film- 
actor leaving a recent match where he had probably been 
a guest of a director of the club. One of the autograph- 
collectors recognised him and, hurrying over, presented his 
book silently but commandingly under his nose. Forty others 
followed and, with urgent cries of “ Oo is ’e ? ” extorted their 
dues also. It was the actor’s sense of public relations, no 
doubt, which enabled him to give no sign of realising that 
only one of his momentary fans knew his identity. 

Autograph collecting on any wide scale is, | suppose, about 
as old as this century. Certainly The Cricketer’s Autograph 
Birthday Book, with the pages facing the players’ biographies 
left blank for signatures, was published in 1906 with some 
small sale. Certainly, too, autograph collections dating from 
about 1900 appear for sale far more frequently than any 
from an earlier year. 

In my own early days of watching cricket, I would tuck 
away my grubby score-card at the close of play and, with 
my book of pastel-shaded pages, wait by the exit to collect 
the autographs of the cricketers as they left the ground. There 
might even be as many as half-a-dozen of us, similarly humbly 
engaged, touching our school-caps with a respectful request 
for the signature of those distant and mighty creatures. 

Lancashire had, in those days, a player on their staff whose 
name was L. Horridge: he was twelfth man in the particular 
match I recall, and he was also much of the stamp of George 
Duckworth. I had begged and been given Mr. Horridge’s 
autograph three times—once without the final “e” and twice 
with it—before I eventually realised that the wicket-keeper 
who had been throwing his body through the air to take the 
bowling of McDonald was the prosperous-looking man with 
the rolled umbrella whom I had ignored on the assumption 
that he was a wealthy supporter. At the same match, I 
thrice deliberately persuaded Maurice Tate to sign for me; 
on the second and third occasion in the hope that he would 
speak to me. He did, in fact, say “Good night ”—with a 
smile worth a book of autographs. 

In the matter of footballers’ autographs, I was an utter 
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snob: I collected only internationals, with an occasional 
exception in the case of one who had been given league 
honours or, if he seemed to have a promising future, ap 
international trial match selection. 

That is to say, like most of my kind then, I collected the 
autographs of people whom I admired specifically. Now 
unless increasing age has narrowed my view, the search ig 
for autographs in general—of anyone with any claim to 
eminence or notoriety. Thus, there is the collector whose 
obviously uniform letter, making only a brief concession tg 
flattery, runs: 

“ Dear Sir, 

I collect the autographs of people eminent in all walks 
of life. Will you please sign with your normal signature 
on the accompanying slip and return it in the enclosed stamped 
envelope. 

Yours faithfully, ..., a 
The “ star” industry of Hollywood has, undoubtedly bred the 
terser “ Dear Sir, Please send an autographed photograph of 
yourself. Yours truly, ... . - 

Meanwhile, the camp-followers of cricket—with the inevit- 
able “Oo is ’e?” in their ears—find themselves signing a 
page headed “Speedway Riders,” “ Umpires, etc.” or even 
“ Others.” Nor is the old cap-touching, “/f you please, sir” 
technique still in use. The press of urgent young bodies holds 
the prisoner to the wall, while books, score-cards, programmes, 
tickets, old postcards and margins of daily papers are thrust 
at him with a curt “ Sign,” “ There,” silence or, even, “ Haven't 
you got a pen?” 

“ It will,” Patsy Hendren once said, “ be worse when nobody 
wants it.” In his day that may have been the fact: it is less 
clearly so now. A lesser league football eleven can expect 
some twenty autograph books on the dressing room table on 
match days: there is no word of request or thanks: there 
they are: it is assumed that they will be signed. 

While the recently departed Australian cricket side were still 
on the boat to England, they signed five thousand team-sheets 
for distribution to those who asked for autographs. They 
estimated that another eighty requests were made at the 
dressing-room on each day of the tour. Meanwhile, their 
hotels were picketed day and night in every town they visited: 
they were accosted in the street, at meals, in the cinema. 
Boys ran on to the ground between the fall of wickets in 
Test matches to ask the fieldsmen for their signatures, and 
on two occasions the police had to be called to clear a way 
for the team to reach the pavilion at the close of play. Both 
Hassett—who was in bed at the time—and Johnston—who was 
shaving—were visited in their hotel bedrooms at eight in the 
morning by a complete and unannounced stranger who 
demanded their autographs without apology for the intrusion. 

On that tour, Lindwall must have signed his autograph at 
least three times for every ball he bowled and Harvey five 
times for every run he scored. The most popular twelfth man 
with each Test side was one capable of imitating the writing 
of the members of the team. 

Yet every cricketer and footballer and speedway rider must 
feel that, because the game he plays is the centre of a little 
world, he ought to sign those books in case they belong to 
future cricketers, footballers or speedway riders. Sidney 
Barnes, the Australian batsman, carried a rubber name-stamp 
with him on the 1948 tour of England. 

They were, perhaps, fortunate days, thirty years ago. “ What 
a wonderful innings, Mr. Hobbs,” | said, “ if you don’t mind 
me saying so.” As he signed “J. B. Hobbs” in a small neat 
hand on the corner of the page, he looked kindly at 
me. “Oh, I don’t know,” he said, “do you play yourself ?” 
“Yes, sir”—where was this exciting conversation going ? 
“ Then I expect you'll get some hundreds yourself, too.” That 
was One reason why it was a little hard to look unconcerned 
when my mother told me she had given my autograph book 
away to a little boy because I had grown “ too big for things 
like that.” It is, too, one of the reasons why even the damning 
case which, I fancy, I have outlined, ought not to damn. 
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Deep Depression 
By N. E. BUXTON (Worcester College, Oxford) 


HE notice outside the waterfront café was pathetically 
eloquent: “Service da l'intérieur’’ It was raining on 
the Céte d’Azur. 

It was no isolated phenomenon. If the newspapers were 
to be believed, the whole of Europe was in the grip of weather 
which, for August, could be considered severe. But while in 
London or Paris or Berlin, it had meant little more than the 
carrying of umbrellas and the modification of week-end plans, 
on the Céte d’Azur there had fallen a gloom and a chill which 
gave the lie to the promises of the travel agents and made 
nonsense of the brochures of the Syndicats d' Initiative. 

The comment of the facteur as he produced the letters from 
inside his dripping oilskin was briefly to the point: “ Le temps 
est devenu fou.” From the Pyrenees to the Alps all reasonable 
forecasts had been confounded, all precedent overthrown. 
From Cannes to Menton and beyond, from Les Hes d’Hyéres 
to St. Tropez, the pleasure boats were hugging the harbour walls 
and heavy clouds lay low across the hills. At Monte Carlo 
the beach was deserted. At Villefranche the streets were almost 
empty. And at Nice, “Jewel of the Southern Coast,” a wind 
from the sea was driving the waves against the promenade, 
sending the poor to their boarding houses and the rich to the 
refuge of the Negresco lounge. 

At no point on the coast could the weather have caused any 
satisfaction, but at Le Lavandou (population 1,162 h; * sta. 
baln. et hiv.” in Michelin) it brought a dismay and a dis- 
organisation which quite overwhelmed the little town. The 
rain fell upon a region unprepared and unwelcoming. It fell 
upon the red rocks where, the day before, people had been 
sunning themselves in between expeditions at péche sous- 
marine. It fell upon the gaily-coloured beach tents, upon the 
white walled villas and the cushions left lying on the lawns; 
upon the jasmine and the oleanders and the geraniums in the 
blue window-boxes. It beat through the pine trees and stirred 
the needles in their shade; beat upon the rocks and made the 
lizards scuttle for shelter in the crevices and thick undergrowth; 
and, higher up, where the ripening vines were watched over 
by the cypress trees, it fell upon the brown earth so that the 
dried-up drainage channels began to run again. The rivulets 
flowed into the gullies, the gullies into the bed of the stream, 


and the stream flowed down to the coast, gushed out from its 
grating at the end of the litthke promenade and sent a great 
brown stain spreading slowly out to sea. 


\lthough the rain had begun falling long before dawn, 
leither natives nor visitors had dressed appropriately, for there 
had been no popular belief that the outrage would persist. 
Now, when luncheon was already being served, the cafés were 
crowded with those who had been exiled from the beaches 
and whose picnic baskets impeded the waiters’ feet as tray 
after tray of coffee and cakes were brought: “One could not 
just sit there without having something.” So they sat, toying 
with unwanted delicacies, subdued and shivering in shorts and 
Slacks and open-neck shirts, wet from their dashes through the 
downpour, filling the atmosphere with a scent of sodden 
misery. 

It was a misery which was compounded of disappointment 
and frustration and, clearly identifiable above all else, a hurt 
and bewildered unbelief. It was a misery which ousted initia- 
tive and decision, leaving only a sad and confused uncertainty. 
The waiters and the barmen and the longshoremen were asked 
for their views, and, knowing well that they were expected to 
zive expert and cheerful reassurance, they had at first obliged. 
Ca ira,” they would say, nodding towards the sea and the 
sk). “Ca sera vite passé.” as a doctor still groping for his 
diagnosis might seek to placate the fears of a nervous patient. 
But as the day wore on without any lightening of the skies 
they too began to betray a deep concern. Their manner 
changed from bluff confidence to uneasy doubt, and then to 
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ashamed silence, or, if pressed, to an attitude of defence and 
apology. “ Mais c "est jamais comme ga,’ they would say. “Je 
n'ai jamais rien vu de tel.” 

Hour by hour there grew in the town a feeling of helpless- 
ness and futility. At the bigger and more fashionable resorts 
there may be many other things to do when the sun does not 
shine. There are the great hotels and the bars and the cinemas, 
entrenchments behind which the shadow of a cloud may be 
ignored. But in Le Lavandou there are few such retreats; they 
are not desired; one goes there for the simple life-—-and for 
the sun. And so, when the sun did not appear, and when the 
rain fell unceasingly, the brooding frustration grew. One was 
as if in a theatre where the star of a one-man show had not 
arrived in time for curtain up. 

If the audience was depressed the staff were no less affected. 
In the narrow streets shopkeepers stood disconsolately in their 
doorways, watching the cars appear and re-appear, their foreign 
number plates somehow reproachful, their tyres swishing slowly 
and sadly through the puddles as yet another drive was made 
along the front to look for some sign of a change. Trade was 
almost at a standstill. At the boulangerie a mound of unsold 
loaves bore witness to the deserted shore. At the épicerie the 
wasps had to crawl beneath layers of sacking to find the fruit 
which should have been in open baskets on the pavements. 
The ice factory had suspended work. The post office was 
almost empty, and at the wine merchant’s, where by twelve 
e’clock not four litres of rosé had been drawn from the casks, 
the proprietor was asleep in his office, his apron hanging un- 
disturbed upon the door. There was nothing to be done. That 
evening Le Lavandou went early to bed, tired with the wasted 
day, fearful of tomorrow. 

* * * 2k 

During the night the centre of the meteorological depression 
shifted more than a hundred miles to the north-west and 1 
periphery cleared the coast. At six next morning a mist was 
rising over the town as the sun resumed its rule. The stream 
from the hills had shrunk to half its volume of the day before, 
and the sea was calm. The lizards came out again on the 
rocks, and in the streets the awnings were drawn out over the 
pavements. If, in passing. one remarked to a native of Le 
Lavandou that yesterday had been dreadful, had it not, or 
that it was good to see the sun again, one would be answered 
with the sort of smile which admitted nothing, hinted at delu- 
sion, implied that the morning sun could be taken quite for 
granted. “The sun?” it seemed to say. “ But the sun, of 
course, on the Céte d’Azur!” It left the impression that the 
weather was hardly a topic for conversation, and that one’s 
own remark had not been in the best of taste. 


Ski-ing 
© 
By SHEENA MACKINTOSH* 


UMMER has slipped away; the heat has gone from the 

sun; and ahead of us lie only the damp and dreary months 

of winter. Yet these months can hold the prospect of 
the gayest and most exhilarating holiday of all. Winter sports. 
the very name contains a sparkle, linked as it is with sunshine 
and snow, with mountains and clear skies. To have skied 
once is to be bewitched; you must return to it. 

But where to go? There is so much to choose from. So 
many places fulfil so many different requirements. A lot 
depends, too, on how the snow falls each season. It is ideal 
if there is a good fall early in November, which thaws and 
then freezes, thus giving a firm foundation to cover the rocks 
and lessen the chance of their being bared later on. 

There is a mistaken idea among certain people that ski-ing 
happens only at Christmas. In point of fact, it is divided 
into winter ski-ing and spring ski-ing, February and March 





* Captain British Ladies’ ski team, 1949-1952; represented Great 
Britain at Olympic Games, 1948 and 1952; British Ladies ski champion, 
S| and 1952: Lowlander Ladies ski champion, 1949, 1950, 1951 
(England, Holland, Belgium and Denmark). 
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being about the best months in most places. Glacier ski-ing 
does not start until February (except in rare instances) and 
continues well on into May. Norway, Spain and even Scotland, 
are at their best in the spring. The alps of Switzerland, 
France, Austria and Italy are excellent at both times. 

ay Ba vary considerably between being suitable for every 
type ots kier from beginner upwards, and those chiefly for the 
average skier, or the expert or the novice. Among the places 
that can offer everything for beginner, average and expert skier 
alike are Sestritres, Davos, Wengen, Scheidegg, Zermatt, Zurs 
and Val d istre. Sestriéres, in Northern Italy, is built high up 
on a pass, getting all the sun, with the most glorious views 
over the mountains around. There are first-class nursery slopes, 
gentle runs for beginners, and a very wide choice of long and 
short runs of all gradients. One can stay there in great luxury 
or very simply. The hotels are well known for their strange 
cylindrical shape. 

Davos and Klosters can offer the famous Parsenn, where 
one could do a different run every day of the week and still 
not have done them all. There is probably the best choice 
in ski-runs of anywhere in the world. 

In the Bernese Oberland, the “great chain” of resorts, 
Mirren, Wengen, Scheidegg and Grindelwald stand supreme. 
The people are charming, the mountains superb, and there is 
ski-ing on every type of run. Kleine Scheidegg, above Wengen, 
is ideal for the spring. Standing on the pass at 6,770 ft., 
commanding an incomparable view of some of the loveliest 
mountains in Switzerland, it lies in a key position. From the 
doorway there are runs down to Grindelwald on one side, to 
Wengen and Lauterbrunnen (and from there up the railway to 
Miirren) on the other side. In front is the lovely open Lauber- 
horn mountain with a ski-lift, and behind the railway through 
the mountain that carries the skier to the Jungfraujoch and 
the glaciers. 

At the foot of the Matterhorn, that jewel of mountains, stands 
Zermatt, with lovely ski-ing in winter or spring, but especially 
in spring. Unlike so many places, it succeeds in maintaining 
a delightful atmosphere of simplicity, and is quite unspoilt, 
despite the many visitors that throng the quaint old village in 
summer to climb and winter to ski. 

Zurs is an enchanting little village in the Austrian Arlberg 
where ski-ing is all above the tree line and there are runs for 
every standard. 

In France, Val d’Isére, built on a mountain pass, has good 
all-round ski-ing. It is a very French resort with an attractive 
atmosphere. It lacks a fine view, but there are some good 
mountains around with touring in the spring. 

For experts, and those who want to bring their ski-ing to 
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THE GLOBE RESTORED 


A STUDY OF THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 

By C. Walter Hodges 50s. 
In this book the stage of Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries is reconstructed according to the latest research 
in this country and in America. Mr. Hodges is well 
known as the co-designer of the Mermaid Theatre, as 
an extremely successful book illustrator, and author of 
Shakespeare and the Players and Columbus Sails, 
Illustrated. (October Sth) 


UNTIMELY FROST 
By E. G. Cousins 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Cousins has chosen war-time Iceland for the back- 
ground to this, his fifth novel. Bill Clanty—Major of 
the 1914-1918 war—is posted as a grey-haired subaltern 
to the bleak garrison island. The posting brings him 
promotion and further responsibility, A bedridden C.O., 
an embezzling quartermaster, a fellow-officer whose loyalty 
is in question .. . these are a few of his problems. Morchard 
Bishop has called E. G. Cousins ** A prince among story- 
His latest novel certainly substantiates this 
(October Sth) 


tellers.”’ 
judgment. 


MOOMIN, MYMBLE AND 
LITTLE MY 

By Tove Jansson 8s. 6d. 
The Press enthusiastically received the Moomin books for 
older children. ‘** This is the upper stratum of the 
whimsical,’’ said the Manchester Guardian ; ** Here, 
possibly, is a children’s classic,’ from the Spectator, 
Tove Jansson’s latest book is for a younger generation of 
Moominreaders. It is printed throughout in full colour 
and, we prophesy, will take its place in popularity beside 
the Orlando and Barbar books. 4 
Illustrated throughout, (October 19th) 


SPIDER LILY 
By Bruno Fischer 9s. 6d. 


Alec Lynn is acquitted on the charge of murdering his wife. 
But the police are not quite certain ; and for Alec there 
is the question of who did commit the murder. The 
author of Dead Men Grin has written another thriller 


with really first rate characterisation. (October 12th) 


SHERIFF OF LITTLE GULCH 
By Wells Jerome 7s. 6d. 


It is refreshing to find a Western in which the hero rides 
a mule. Miss Wells Jerome is not a writer of the conven- 
tionally tough stories from the West. Her book is 
exciting and very funny. (October 12th) 
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racing standard, nowhere is better than Chamonix, where the 
French train their national ski teams. Someone once said: 
“If you can ski at Chamonix you can ski anywhere.” The 
village stands at the foot of Mont Blanc, which is sadly yp. 
impressive from so near. . 

_ Or there are the fashionable ski resorts of Europe: Kitzbiihe] 
in Austria, with its famous “ circus ” of ski-lifts, whereby one 
can ski up and down new runs by a succession of different 
lifts; Cortina in the fascinating Dolomites; Megéve in France, 
or the renowned St. Moritz, which answers every prayer for 
luxury, beauty, sun and mountains. 

In Norway, ski-ing for visitors does not really start until 
March, as the weather before then is so bitterly cold. But 
from March until the snow melts at the end of April the ski 
huts and hotels are full, especially at week-ends. Norwegians 
themselves ski all the winter, but mostly along the flat, follow. 
ing the many trails cut through the woods. Though they are 
slowly being built, there are not many ski-lifts in Norway as 
yet. Climbing on skis to reach the mountain top is still the 
form. The Norwegians believe in working for pleasure ! 


, gery a 
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WERGEN Line) 


A Rest Hut in Norway 


Ski-jumping and léping (cross-country) are to-day more popular 
in Norway than downhill ski-ing. 

Some of the best-known ski-lifts are at Rodkleiva, just 
outside Oslo, which is a short but very steep slope; at Nérefijell, 
where the downhill races of the 1952 Olympic Games were 
held, and at Voss, which is a day’s journey from Oslo. 

For those who would like to combine the Riviera in winter 
Or spring with ski-ing there is Auron, a skiers’ village, with 
modern hotels and ski shops, 60 miles north of Nice. The 
journey from the Mediterranean through the mountains is a 
striking one, wild and lovely. 

For the novice or average skier, there are the wide slopes 
of Arosa or Lenzerheide; the many mountains of Gstaad; the 
various runs at beautiful Villars, or Chateau d’Oex; there is 
Selva in Italy, or St. Anton, Bad Gastein and Lech, the charm- 
ing Austrian resorts, and many other places. 

Wherever you go, you know it will be fun. However young 
or old, you are certain of enjoyment. Whether as a beginner 
to tumble and laugh and learn this fascinating sport, or as a 
more advanced skier to sense the thrill of speed and rhythm 
that winter mountains can give, even if the weather is bad, 
you sense a feeling of excitement and adventure. 

For novice, intermediate or expert, there is nothing like it, 
so good ski-ing to you all! And, if you really are thinking 
of trying it, here are a few details : 

SWITZERLAND. Bernese Oberland (Aldboden, Gstaad, Scheidegg, 
Wengen). Fly to Geneva. Tourist Fare £25 6s. AUSTRIA, Arlberg 
(Lech, St. Anton, Zurs). Fly to Zurich. Tourist Fare £26 15s. 
FRANCE. Savoie Alps (Val d'Isere, Morzine) Fly to Geneva. 
Tourist Fare £25 6s. ITALY. Dolomites (Colle Isarco, San Martino, 
Cortina). Fly to Milan. Tourist Fare £35 2s. NORWAY. Rodkiva, 
Geilo, Lillehammer. Fly to Oslo. Tourist Fare £42 6s. 
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Apotheosis of an 
Unhappy Hypocrite 


By EVELYN WAUGH 

HE latest study of Charles Dickens* has already been 

published in the USA. It comes to us with very high 

claims to our attention: “ Unquestionably the definitive 
life,” Mr. Lionel Trilling. “ Not only the definitive biography; 
it is a landmark in Dickens criticism,” New York Herald 
Tribune. “ Unquestionably the most comprehensive and 
authorative life,” the publishers. There are over 1,000 pages of 
text and some 250 pages of notes and index, more than 100 
illustrations. The price is £3 10s. for the two volumes. It is 
therefore right to judge it by a high standard and to expect an 
unusual propriety of arrangement and format. 

Such expectations are not wholly realised. It is, for example, 
odd to find within the covers of the book itself (not on the 
wrapper) a page of “ blurb” in praise of the author, Professor 
Edgar Johnson, telling us among other things that his family 
consists of “ Judy and Laurie.” 

“The illustrations,” we are told, “ are particularly interest- 
ing.” It is not apparent that any particular interest attaches 
to an imaginary sketch of Maria Beadnell, described as “* from 
the Sphere, February 20tn, 1909.” These illustrations, more- 
over, are mostly collected into two sections, in the manner 
of the “rotogravure supplement” of an American Sunday 
newspaper, and are printed two or three to the page in sizes 
seldom larger than 24 inches square. 

The apparatus of reference is not the most convenient. The 
book is divided into ten parts and each part into anything 
from five to nine chapters numbered anew in each part. The 
reference numbers start anew in each chapter. Thus, if he 
wishes to check the authority for a statement, the reader has 
first to turn back to find the number of the chapter he is 
reading, then back again to find the number of the part. Only 
then can he identify the required note—say “ Hall, Retrospect” 
—and must then turn on again to the end of the second volume, 
to find “ Hall, Samuel Carter. Retrospect of a Long Life.” 
Some trouble could be spared if .the notes were printed 
after each chapter, and if each volume had its bibliography and 
index. 

This work, in spite of the assertion that it “swept” Mr. 
Henry Morton Robinson “ along on a compelling tide,” can 
only be of interest to a patient and devoted reader. A cursory 
reviewer must take on trust the Professor’s claims to laborious 
and exact research, merely remarking that in many passages 
dealing with English social and political history, the author’s 
naiveté verges on silliness and that several glaring solecisms 
for example, the description of the * Five Sisters’ window at 
York as “ gorgeously hued ”"—have escaped correction. An 
enormous number of facts have certainly been accumulated, 
many of them—for example the name of the man who married 
the maid-of-all-work in one of Dickens’s boyhood homes—of 
absolute unimportance. It is unlikely that much further 
information will transpire: all that is available is recorded. 
In this sense Professor Johnson’s work may be said to be 
definitive. 

The lives of writers and especially of abnormally industrious 
writers, are seldom of great interest. Dickens wrote and wrote 
and wrote. His recreation was with a set of cronies, thinned 
by frequent quarrels, with whom he enjoyed boisterous games. 
He presided at countless public banquets. He joined the 
Atheneum Club by ordinary election thereby winning, accord- 
professor, “one of England’s most coveted 


* Charles Dickens by Edgar Johnson, Gollancz, 2 vols., £3 10s. 
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distinctions.” He appeared now and then, clothed in an 
unsuitable imitation of Count d’Orsay, at Lady Blessington’s. 
He travelled a little, but always cloaked in impermeable insular 
smugness. He had better have stuck to Broadstairs. 

There were, and no doubt still are, ardent “ Dickensians ” 
who made a hobby of the Master, without any particular 
appreciation of his genius, just as certain scholars have made 
a hobby of Bradshaw's Railway Guide. These gentle souls 
have made Dickens a symbol of family affection, benevolence 
and good-cheer. Perhaps they should stop reading biographical 
studies after Chesterton’s for—the pity of it—the more we 
know of Dickens, the less we like him. 

His conduct to his wife and particularly his announce- 
ment of the separation were deplorable. His treatment 
in middle age of Maria Beadnell was even worse. His benefac- 


tions to his family were grudging and ungracious. Faults 
which would be excusable in other men, become odious 
in the light of Dickens’s writing. He frequented the 


demi-monde with Wilkie Collins. He probably seduced and 
certainly kept the young actress Ellen Ternan, to whom he 
left £1,000 in his will, thereby putting her name in disrepute 
while at the same time leaving her miserably provided. All 
this is very ugly in the creator of Littlhe Emily and Martha. He 
claimed a spurious pedigree and used an illicit crest—a simple 
weakness in anyone except himself who vehemently denounced 
the importance attached to gentle birth. In success he was 
intolerably boastful, in the smallest reverse abject with self pity. 
He was domineering and dishonourable in his treatment of 
his publishers. He was, in fact, a thumping cad. Here is 
all the evidence set out in tedious detail. 

The reader familiar with the work of Mr. Erle Stanley 
Gardner, will constantly find himself crying out in the tones 
of the District Attorney: “I object, your honour. This is 
incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial.” But he will also 
find himself like Perry Mason crying: “Objection. This is 
merely a conclusion of the witness’s.” And in each case he 
will answer from the bench “ Objection sustained.” For 
interspersed in the narrative is a series of chapters of criticism. 
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It would have been seemly in Professor Johnson to have 
forbidden the rather lavish use of the word “ definitive” of 
a book containing so much of his own personal opinions 
and conjectures. Professor Johnson has a theme and a silly 
one: that Dickens gradually realised the vices of contemporary 
capitalism, more and more devoted himself to their denuncia- 
tion, and became the protomartyr (through overwork) of the 
Welfare State. In each novel he claims to discern a widening 
spirit of revolution. 

Now Dickens, as everyone knows, was a Radical and an 
anti-clerical and he was what, in Professor Johnson’s country, 
is called a “ tear jerker ” about the sufferings of the poor. He 
also gave some time to the service of Miss Coutts (Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts) in her philanthropic activities. He received 
incidentally several material advantages, including the educa- 
tion of one of his sons, from this association. But the truth is 
that violent radical advocacy was a highly remunerative and 
popular activity in his time. Dickens was ready enough to 
introduce rhetorical passages about social reform into his 
stories, just as he celebrated Christmas—indeed appointed 
himself the special patron of the feast-—-while privately pro- 
claiming disbelief in the event which it commemorates. He 
did on one occasion, in Professor Johnson’s curious 
but characteristic phrase “tear off a molten pamphlet” 
against Sir Andrew Agnew’s proposal to tighten the law 
against Sabbath breaking, but he carefully provided a 
cosy Sunday-at-home ethos for all the magazines he edited. 
The mission he preached on his first visit to the USA 
had nothing to do with slavery or the exploitation of 
immigrant labour; it was a complaint about his own financial 
losses through the lack of an international copyright law. He 
promised on his return to devote himself to “ hammer blows ” 
on the social system in England. He had the opportunity for 
one such blow in an article commissioned by the Edinburgh 
Review on the “ragged schools.” He got up the facts but 
never wrote the essay, turning instead to the more profitable 
Christmas Carol, a work of peculiar fatuity to economist and 
sociologist. He gave some public readings for charity. As soon 
as he realised their potentialities, he took to giving them for his 
own profit. A propos of protests that the issue of Pickwick 
in cheap monthly parts was undignified, Professor Johnson 
writes: “ He” (Dickens) “ valued the laughter and tears of the 
poor as much as he did the acclaim of the rich.” 

This verdict occurs six pages after he has quoted a letter of 
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Dickens's referring to his contributions to the Carlton 
Chronicle : * The cixculation is a small one. . . It is all among the 
nobs too—Better still. They'll buy the book.” By Professor 
Johnson’s own showing it is impossible to represent Dickens 
as a figure of Charity. It is significant that he excelled in the 
portrayal of hypocrites. 

The height of absurdity is reached when the professor dis. 
cerns in Edwin Drood a subtle exposure of British Imperialism 
in the East and “the whole vainglorious gospel of backward 
races and the white man’s burden.” We must leave the 
professor with his hobby-horse. Everyone, provided he does 
not dub it “ definitive,” is entitled to his own interpretatiog 
of Dickens’s complex genius. Almost every critic has at 
one time or another attempted to elucidate its mystery. The 
novelist was literally and metaphorically a mesmerist. He 
“ magnetised **» Mme de la Rue when the poor lady wag 
“an insensible ball,” only finding her head 
following her long hair to its source.” He magnetised the 
audiences at his readings to a condition approaching hysteria, 
And he magnetises still. 

The happiest comparison perhaps is to Mr. Charles Chaplin, 
in particuiar to the film City Lights. There we have scenes of 
appalling sentimentality and unreality; we have a slight under- 
current of proletarian animosity; but we have a unique genius 
in full exuberance. The theme, it will be remembered, is the 
relationship of a tramp and a rich drunkard. The reader 
of Dickens often finds himself cast in the latter, unamiable réle, 
In his cups the rich man embraces the tramp as a brother; 
crapulous, he rejects him. We all have our moods when 
Dickens sickens us. In a lighter, looser and perhaps higher 
mood we fall victim to his “ magnetism.” Like Mme de la Rue 
we unroll from our insensible ball and do what the master 
orders. It is this constantly changing mood of appreciation 
that makes everyone’s fingers itch for the pen at the mention 
of his name. 


The “Prestige” of 


Desmond MacCarthy 
By RICHARD HUGHES 


N a recent issue of the New Yorker, it is written: “ It has 
always been a little difficult to understand the high 
prestige that Desmond MacCarthy has enjoyed in England. 

‘ss a drama and literary critic in the New Statesman and the 
Sunday Times he turned out for many years well-informed, 
agreeably written and not unintelligent articles that rarely rose 
above an amiable tepidity. He liked books, but he had no 
great passion for writing and no interesting point of view. . ..” 

Any Englishman who has been engaged in letters during 
any part ot MacCarthy’s working lifetime must—whatever his 
own estimate of MacCarthy—find it more than “a little 
difficult” to understand quite so extreme a belittlement. Yet 

ex post facto and with MacCarthy dead—it is not altogether 
easy to see how to set about refuting it. For example, a new 
volume of critical writing, The Humanities, has just 
appeared: will this volume serve the purpose? To some 
extent, yes—but not entirely (good though it is). For, like 
most of the other volumes already published in MacCarthy’s 
name, it is a selection of “fugitive pieces” reprinted. 
MacCarthy began reviewing books and plays in 1903 and 
continued for very nearly fifty years: it was his life’s work, 
he wrote very little that was meant from the egg to appeat 
in volume form. But good journalism of this kind is essen- 
tially a decorative rather than a gallery art. It is like fresco, 
or mosaic work. Readers will recall the recent exhibition m 
London from the Ravenna mosaics: exemplary chunks of 
mosaic affixed temporarily to the walls of Burlington House, 
like pictures. 


— 


Preface by Lord David 





Humanities. By Desmond MacCarthy 
Cecil. (MacGibbon & Kee. 15s.) 
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HUTCHINSON BOOKS FOR AUTUMN 





THE SATURDAY BOOK 


EDITED BY JOHN HADFIELD 


More gorgeous than ever—and larger too! ‘‘It is as 
traditional as the Hallelujah Chorus and apparently 
almost as durable.’” JOHN CONNELL (Evening News). 
220 illustrations and 29 colour plates. October 19th. 

25s. 
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CECILY 


CICELY COURTNEIDGE 
**Hers are qualities not easily transmitted in print, 
but readily, apparent behind every page of her 
sprightly autobiography.’’ PHILIP Day. (Sunday 
Times). 33 Illustrations. 15s. 


SOOO 


* 
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DOWN TO THE SHIP IN THE SEA 


HARRY GROSSETT 
Extraordinary and exciting—the autobiography of a 
deep-sea diver who has trodden the floors of the 
seven seas; he has been trapped, has sawn off human 
limbs, and has fought with a huge conger eel—al/ 

o> under water. 

one Reprinting already. 26 Illustrations. October 6th. 15s. 


Grn 7 . 
ob P.Q.17 & THE BEND OF THE RIVER 
ex GODFREY WINN 

ec These are the first two volumes of the Uniform 


on Edition of Mr. Winn’s works. Each volume is 
ae illustrated. 7s. 6d. each 


ss} A MONTH IN GORDON SQUARE 


orn FRANK SUMNERTON 

, - . . . 
ee4 A master of subtle and ironic presentation gives us 
eh4 an acutely observed, witty and shrewd novel of 
en London life. October 19th. 12s. 6d. 


ava SECOND HARVEST 


ex NAOMI JACOB 

7) One of England’s most beloved novelist here writes 
ao with accomplishment and heartfelt sympathy of a 
ena Yorkshire family. October 19th. 12s. 6d. 


DOG TOBY 


oN RICHARD CHURCH 
Orn A charming story for young people by the author of 
ens The Cave, has all the ingredients of a first-class story. 
ew With 39 illustrations by Laurence Irving, Collins 
ww Young Elizabethan Book of the month. 

» October 19th. 8s. 6d. 


oe AT THE END OF A ROAD 


ons CLAUDE HOUGHTON 

6S A highly praised novel of modern society life where 
ers crime enters. ‘‘Executed with all his easy sharm.”’ 
et MORCHARD BISHOP (Jo/in O’London’s) 10s. 6d. 


Ma HUTCHINSON AND COMPANY LTD. 





HUTCHINSON HOUSE 


BULLFIGHTER FROM BROOKLYN 
SIDNEY FRANKLYN 
“*The best autobiography I have read this year... a 
book of such tension that I (who disapprove of bull- 
fighting) was cheering at the end.’’ NANCY SPAIN 
(Daily Express). 27 Illustrations. 15s. 


THE HAUNTED MAN 


PHILIP LINDSAY 
Fascinating as a study of the macabre writer Edgar 
Allan Poe, that strange, sad, lonely genius who led 
so tormented a life. 16s. 


BLUE VEILS—RED TENTS 


RENE GARDI 
What began as ‘‘The Swiss Hoggar Expedition’’ 
ended as a diverting and adventurous peregrination 
through the Sahara. Translated by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. With 81 magnificent photographs. 
October 12th. 21s. 


MY LOW DOWN ON DOWN UNDER 


MARY GALLATI 
Here is a book about Australia that is young, fresh, 
alive and interesting. ‘‘Written with a completely 
unaffected frankness.*’ COMPTON MACKENZIE in his 
foreword. 31 Illustrations. October Sth. 15s. 


CURTAIN OF FEAR 


DENNIS WHEATLEY 
Here is a brilliant Wheatley worthy of ‘‘ The Prince 
of Thriller Writers’’—a startling story of a young 
English-man’s adventures in the troubled areas of 
modern Europe. October 12th. 12s. 6d. 


LESSER FLEAS 


G. R. H. ELLIS 
**A remarkable first novel.”” MORCHARD BISHOP 
(John O'London’s) about London’s literary and 
musical life that is witty, ebullient, and sadistic, 
and eminently readable. 10s. 6d. 


ROMANZA 


ANTHONY GLYN 
Here is something new—a witty and sophisticated 
first novel especially for women by the grandson of 
the famous Edwardian best-seller, Elinor Glyn. 

9s. 6d. 


PRIVATE LIFE 
OF AN INDIAN PRINCE 


MULK RAJ ARAND 
**Such spirited wriiing. Here is India. . . the 


Book is brilliant.” Manchester Guardian. 
12s. 6d. 
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The Memoirs of 


THE RIGHT HON. 
EARL WINTERTON, P.C. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


Lord Winterton has very few living rivals in length of parlia- 
mentary experience, and none in continuous membership of the 
House of Commons. He was elected in 1904, as a young man of 
21 in his third year at Oxford and stayed to become * Father of 
the House ’ nearly 50 years later. In Orders of the Day he gives 
an account of the events and personalities of the House of 
Commons during the whole period of his membership. 
400 pages. Sm. Demy 8vo. Frontispiece. 


TUDOR ENGLAND 


by DAVID HARRISON 


A beautifully produced two-volume illustrated history of Eng- 
land from the accession of the first Tudor, Henry VII, in 1485, to 
the death of Queen Elizabeth I in 1603. The 230 illustrations, 
which are printed with the text on white cartridge paper, include 
portraits of all the principal characters, carefully selected from 
the many authentic paintings which have come down to us, 
together with contemporary illustrations of every facet of the 
life of the period, including reproductions of historic documents, 
letters, maps, churches, palaces and houses, great and small, and 
paintings of state occasions. 
233 reproductions‘in the text, 
396 pages. Crown 4to., 2 vols., 35/- net each 


by GERARD WALTER 

It has been the object of the noted French historian, Gérard 
Walter, in writing this memorable biography, to show Julius 
Caesar the man, to re-create his story from contemporary sources, 
to sift fact from legend, to build on the findings of modern 
research, to portray him as he was and not as imagination has 
enlarged him, An appendix containing voluminous notes and 
references is provided, followed by a selective bibliography and 
a full Index. 


21/- net 


Half-tone frontispiece, folding map. 
688 pages. Demy 8vo. 


THE BRUDENELLS 
OF DEENE 


by JOAN WAKE 
This is the story of the rise in fame and importance of the family 
of Brudenell who, from the early days of the sixteenth century, 
have made their home at Deene in Northamptonshire. A 
secondary theme to the story of the family, is the history of 
Deene, which yields to few country houses in beauty and archi- 
tectural interest. Miss Wake has gone for her material to 
Original sources and these are fully quoted, a fact which makes 
her book of considerable importance to both scholars and 
historians. 


2 vols., 25/- net each 


24 pages half-tone illustrations and frontispiece. 
496 pages. Demy 8vo. 21/- net 
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One could still admire them like that, but one could no longer 
lose oneself in admiration. Surely a touch of a similar __ 
gallery-sickness must always tend to afflict articles written each 
to appear in a particular issue of a particular periodical when 


they are collected afterwards and bound together. They are 
seen out of their designed place: when they are as good as 
these ones are, they can be read (or re-read) with pleasure, 
and studied with profit; they can be admired—but one cannot 
easily lose oneself in admiration. 

In short, this collection of essays can be confidently and 
warmly recommended to the reader for its own sake: by itself, 
if there was nothing else at all to go on, it would establish its 
author in a very respectable position: but if we want to 
measure the correct height of the pedestal of “ prestige ” from 
which the New Yorker would like to knock MacCarthy we 
must look beyond it and its kind—beyond the author’s * works” 
to his work. That of course introduces new factors: the period 
over which he made his influence felt (roughly, the first fifty 
years of the present century), the media through which it 
was exercised, and the nature of his influence itself—his sense of 
values. 

Let us look at the third of these factors first. A favourite 
distinction between human and animal cognition is that the 
animal (perhaps) knows, but Man knows that he knows. It 
is his self-consciousness which is characteristically human, in 
the case of the individual. Then literature should be 
described as as what ? —Best, perhaps, it is suggested, 
as the self-consciousness of society. It follows, then, that a 
society’s literature is the measure of its true humanity. So 
far as the present writer is aware, MacCarthy never summed 
up his doctrine in quite those words; but to this writer at least 
they would seem to put in a nutshell MacCarthy’s attitude 
towards literature. This attitude was wholly serious and 
penetrating without beitg doctrinaire. In applying his 
criteria of value it enabled him to steer a middle course between 
the twin scyllas of commercial entertainment and purposive 
rhetoric on the one side, and the Charybdis of abstract art 

art for art's sake—on the other: but within the scope of 
this definition he was virtually without parti pris. Provided 
he could discern in a book or play (as a dramatic cri-ic he 
always looked through the performance to the play behind 
it), whether new or old, a facet of this self-consciousness of 
human society, he examined and judged it with a quite excep- 
tional degree of impartiality: “1! would always rather “—he 
wrote in a homily to young reviewers—* print what is tru 
than what is original,” and in that sense, indeed, it is true 
that “he had no interesting point of view”! On the other 
hand, MacCarthy’s impartiality never for a moment faded into 
indifference. Consequently, he was in his day one of the very 
few reviewers from whose reviews a writer, known or unknown, 
would look for guidance-not merely about whether his book 
would sell, but whether or not it was good—whatever his 
“school” might be. It was a fairness, moreover, which at 
times shone almost with a luminosity of its own—for example, 
when he crossed swords with Eliot, whose critical judgments 
have always tended to be acute rather than unbiased, it 
remained conspicuous: and it never deserted him even when 
he was very angry. “Amiable tepidity” indeed! The 
reader should turn to the essay called “A Question of 
Standards” wherein—but still with scrupulous fairness— 
MacCarthy came down on Arnold Bennett like a ton of bricks ! 

The occasion of that castigation was some rather 
irresponsible sneering which Bennett had indulged in, against 
Leslie Stephen first, and then against Walter Pater. Bennett's 
remarks. had been merely expressions of personal taste (or 
rather, distaste): many a greater man than Bennett has said 
sillier things. some time or other, in club or pub, unchastised: 
why then was MacCarthy so very wrathful? The answer 
is important to our argument about MacCarthy himself: for 
it was not so much what Bennett had said which mattered, as 
where he had said it. This had not been a mere bit of 
harmless posturing before friends: Bennett had published his 
remarks, ex cathedra, in the Evening Standard. 
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Today, perhaps, it is difficult to realise what they once meant 
jn terms of power, those book-criticisms of Bennett’s in the 
Evening Standard. To put is at the vulgarest level, they could 
turn an unknown author into a best-seller overnight. They 
dictated the reading habits of a vast number of people. 
Bennett’s great reputation as a novelist, the readability and 
general good sense of his articles, and the wide circulation of 
the paper in which he wrote, all three things combined together 
to secure for these articles an authority and influence far beyond 
what any mere two of these factors, even, could have attained 
to. There had been nothing like it before, in the present 
writer’s lifetime: certainly there has never been anything like 
it since, anything even comparable, in the daily papers or 
anywhere else. It was an irresponsible abuse, therefore, of 
this power which made MacCarthy so angry: 

“There is no particular reason” (he wrote) “ why we 
should expect that Mr. Bennett would enjoy Pater. He 
(Mr. Bennett) has not written a page which suggests that 
his imagination is open to the impressions which Pater was 
born to impart. There are dumb notes on everyone’s 
piano, but those who live, even in a modest degree, the 
life of the mind ought to be able to see, even if they do not 
feel it, that there is in Pater’s work an exquisite and serious 
excellence. . . . The fact is, it is supposed to be a fine 
independent gesture to turn up your nose at Pater (the 
inevitable reaction). Mr. Bennett seems proud of his 
insensibility, for such comments tell us nothing about 
Pater though they keep those who might read Pater with 
profit from doing so. The destructive sniff directed at 
Leslie Stephen is of the same nature. These over-confident 
side-blows are pernicious because it is precisely the 
standard of what is excellent in criticism, biography and 
history and thought that is today so confused. The rewards 
of putting fundamental brainwork and precisely expressed 
sensibility into such works are slender enough already, for 
in the spate of books good and bad tend to be washed 
past us together. If men like Mr. Bennett do not stop 
to notice in Leslie Stephen the ponderable merits of 
intellect, integrity and thoroughness our culture is in a bad 
way; and it is after all the * culture’ of an age which con- 
tributes most to making the lives of its children worth 
living.” 

This passage provides as good a clue as any to MacCarthy’s 
attitude to his own function as a critic. It was an important 
position of trust. MacCarthy never became, like Bennett, a 
brief dictator of a nation’s reading, but his lasting effect has 
been much greater. His effort was spread over fifty years, 
remember, and it was directed to rather more closely reasoning 
minds. The fact that for most of that time (though he himself 
was absolutely no party politician) he wrote in the Liberal and 
Socialist weeklies, not only buiit up their circulations and 
prestige, but made an incalculably important contribution to 
that merging of the arts with “ advanced ” political views in 
the minds of the young men which was so characteristic a 
feature of the early twentieth-century scene. But principally 
he was important because throughout that period he maintained 
with unflinching steadiness and without narrow prejudices the 
doctrine that literature was a supremely important human 
activity and that contemporary writing was a part of a 
continuous whole. In fact, those of us who are writers owe 
to MacCarthy a bigger debt perhaps than we fully realise, if 
our lives today are not more difficult even that they actually are. 


. 
Wires 
The widest prairies have electric fences, 
For though old cattle know they must not stray 
Young steers are always scenting purer water 
Not here but anywhere. Beyond the wires. 





Leads them to blunder up against the wires 

Whose muscle-shredding violence gives no quarter. 
Young steers become old cattle from that day, 
Electric limits to their widest senses, 


Puitip LARKIN. 
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* A selection of new novels 


The Devil Rides Outside 


JOHN HOWARD GRIFFIN’S amazing first novel 
of a young student in a French monastery who finds 
himself torn between the spiritual life within and 
the calls of the flesh without. 15s. 


James Ramsey Ullman 


THE SANDS OF KARAKORUM. A thrilling 
story by the author of ‘The White Tower,’ of a 
journalist’s search for two missionary friends in 
the heart of Red China. 10s. 6d. 


Marguerite Steen 


ANNA FITZALAN. ‘‘ Anna is a triumph of 
character creation ; few readers will fail to respond 
to her fine and yet so human personality. Miss 
Steen has not written a better book.’’—orascow neravp 


Walter Edmonds ey 


THE BOYDS OF BLACK RIVER. ‘<A tale rich 
in country detail, chuckling with humor and warm 
affection for the past.’’—n. y. mes. By the author of 
*‘Ched Hanna.’ 12s. 6d. 


+ 


* Two new books of short stories 


John Moore 


TIGER, TIGER. ‘‘ The book has a compelling 
fascination. ’’—woman’s sournac. ‘* These stories will 
bring him many new readers.’’—rme & me 

Reprinting. 10s. 6d. 


Uys Krige 
THE DREAM AND THE DESERT. A delightful 
miscellany of long stories, short stories and a one- 
act play by this distinguished South African writer. 
10s. 6d. 





The Escapers 


ERIC WILLIAMS, author of ‘ The Wooden Horse,’ 
has selected the most exciting stories of escape, 
all told in the first person, from Casanova and 
Winston Churchill to Roy Farran and George 
Millar. With Eyre & Spottiswoode 16s. 


Collins New Classics 


This year we celebrate the completion of 50 years 
of Collins Pocket Classics with the introduction of 
an entirely redesigned, re-edited and reset version 
of this famous series giving improved legibility in a 
larger format, with better value. 

Ask your bookseller to show you Collins New 
Classics, the best edition of the classics on the market 
today at the lowest price. 


COLLINS 
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How Animals Move 
JAMES GRAY, F.RS. 


An eye-opener for all ages to the beauty and variety 
of animal movement. Based on the Royal Institu- 
tion Christmas lectures, now illustrated with special 
drawings by Edward Bawden. 16s. net 


Mr Tompkins 
Learns the 
Facts of Life 


GEORGE GAMOW 


.' A serious guide to modern 
biology for readers with a 
sense of fun and some 
knowledge, or little, of sci- 
ence. Written and _illu- 
strated by the author of 
Mr Tompkins in Wonder- 
land, 12s. 6d. net 
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Canada: A Story of Challenge 


J. M. 8. CARELESS 


How Canada achieved its position in the world. 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH SERIES, 17S. 6d. net 


The Shorter Cambridge 
Medieval History 
C. W. PREVITE-ORTON 
Now a year old (16,000 copies sold) and still the out- 
standing Christmas present. Two volumes, 1202 pages, 
265 illustrations, 26 maps, 27 tables. 


Complete 
sompilete. 


S. net 


wa 
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The Language of Painting 
¢ q VU 
CHARLES JOHNSON 


The official lecturer at the National Gallery on how to 
understand and enjoy pictures. 80 plates. 
Cheap Reissue. 18s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Lincoln 
By SIR ERNEST BARKER 


NE sometimes wonders who are the Greeks of the 

modern world: which is the nation, in the Wester 

world, that now wears on its shoulders the mantle 
“of Hector and Lysander and such great names as these.” When 
you stand by the marble monument to Lincoln in Washington 
the answer seems to be easy. That white wonder, reflected in 
the pool at its foot, is essentially Greek: and here. one says 
to oneself, is Hellas. But is it really Hellas, or is it Rome? 
Does not the seated figure of Lincoln suggest some divus Caesar 
of antiquity ? The Romans dedicated monuments to Roma 
Dea et Augustus: is not the Washington monument dedicated 
to Columbia Dea et Abraham? The divus Caesar of the 
Romans served—so scholars tell us—-as a cement of empire: 
it, or he, held together a diverse and varied structure of 
provinces and tribes and nations in a unity of concord and 
loyalty. - So the honoured and worshipped figure of an heroic 
leader holds together the American states and regions, made 
one by the cement of their common hero. Once the hero was 
Washington; but his star has now paled and dwindled, and 
his tal! obelisk has become a little thing in comparison with 
Lincoln’s temple. He belongs to the past and to an age of 
aristocracy: Lincoln belongs, in comparison, to the present 
and to the age of the common man. He is the hero and the 





divus praesens of the present day. 

He is celebrated not only by a marble monument, but also 
by a high-piled literary memorial. There is a great collection 
of Lincoln documents in the Library of Congress; there is an 
Abraham Lincoln Association, engaged in the publication of 
the Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln; there is 4 host of 
books on every aspect of Lincoln’s life and times. How poorly, 
in comparison, we in England treat our heroes—if indeed we 
have any. We have, it is true, a Cromwell Association (to 
which the reviewer is happy to belong); but it is a small and 
struggling body, unknown to the vast majority of Oliver's 
countrymen. Nor is it likely that anybody has ever thought 
of publishing the Collected Works of Gladstone. They are 
numerous enough to form a ccllection—indeed quite a large 
collection—but who would ever read them ? Even the most 
devout English Liberal might fight shy of the task. 

Mr. Thomas, the author of the present biography*, has been 
for many years the executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association; he has served as an advisory editor in the prepara- 
tion of the Collected Works; and he has lived most of his life 
in Lincoln’s home-town. He is steeped through and through 
in his subject, and he has produced an authentic home-spun 
account of Lincoln’s life from beginning to end. He goes into 
every detail of Lincoln’s parentage, background, relations, 
love-affairs, and everything else that may interest the curious 
reader; he has all the particulars and the documentation of an 
admirable rapporteur to an investigating committee. Indeed 
he is like a Dutch painter in his multiplication of detail: witness 
this passage describing the background of Lincoln’s boyhood 
in Indiana from the age of seventeen onwards. “ Wild animals 
abounded—raccoons, squirrels, deer, wolves, panthers, wild- 


cats, bears. Wild turkeys, quail and grouse nested in the 
underbrush. Ducks, geese—wildfowl of many sorts—whuirred 
up from the marshes and watercourses to soar and glide and 
dip in honking flights... .” Then come pigeons, “ mosquitoes, 
flies and other insects,” till one thinks of a Breughel picture. 
[he passage is in some ways typical of the whole of Mr. 


Thomas’s book. He condescends heavily upon particulars; 
he overloads his canvas: he has not the selective eye of the 
artist. Nor has he a simple style: he speaks of the “ ravishing 
women of frivolous virtue ” who lived in New Orleans, and he 
has other flowers which sometimes amuse and sometimes 
distract the reader of his book. But the book remains a good 
book—a thorough and straightforward book, marching along 
in a steady narrative from beginning to end. If only Mr. 





Ss.) 


*Abraham Lincoln. By Benjamin P. Thomas. (Eyre & Spottiswoode 2: 
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Thomas had practised more the greatest art of all—the art 
to blot. 

He pours his note-books into his text, instead of distilling 
them into a foot-note or (better still) keeping them hidden at 
the back of his own mind and letting them just peep out in the 
turn of a phrase or the half of a sentence. Take this paragraph 
for instance, which is meant to describe Lincoln’s social back- 
ground w hen he settled finally in Springfield. Hlinois. “ Leaders 
of the social set were Ninian W. Edwards, son of a former 
governor, and his wife, Elisabeth, a member of the prominent 
Todd family of Kentucky; Mr. and Mrs. Lawrason Levering, 
the Nicholas Ridgelys, the James Conklings, and the Gersham 
Jaques. Other Todds and Edwardses also enjoyed social 
prominence *—etc., etc. This is more than a Breughel picture. 
It is like a sawdusty extract from an old “ Social Register.” 

Yet Lincoln himself emerges, clear and strong and authentic, 
from all the detail. He emerges in his weakness as well as 
his strength, a man who in early life could attack opponents 
by the miserable method of anonymous letters and practise 
the tricks of party “ politics” in the low sense of the word, 
but who. when he was tried in the fires of high office and civil 
war, towered above his fellows in a high dignity of speech and 
action. His career, one feels, can never be repeated. It 
belonged to the “frontier age,” which is now gone for ever, 
and he was the very genius and incarnation of the age. Mr. 
Thomas puts this clearly and convincingly. “Just as the West 
became a major determining factor in American national life, 
so it exerted a compelling influence on Lincoln. More 
strikingly than any one else, he would exemplify its power, and 
what it could do in fashioning a man. He drew into himself 
the raw, rich strength of the frontier. But at the same time 
he avoided the most flagrant of the frontier’s faults, or learned 
The latter alternative is the truth, and it 
does most honour to Lincoln. He had the faults, in his early 
life, but he overcame them as he grew. The sauve qui peut 
and the tricks and twists of pioneer life faded away from him 
as he learned what his own straight strength could do. But 
there was one of the “ frontier’s faults ” which never beset him. 
He had none of that habit of gasconade and fanfaronade which 
Dickens satirised so bitterly (and indeed unfairly) in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. He had from the first a gift of brevity—but 
brevity with a point and purpose. The neighbours of his boy- 
hood years, Mr. Thomas says, remembered his laconic speech. 
He kept that gift to the end, and it stood him in good stead. 
“ The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by 
the masters of assemblies.” His speech at Gettysburg, which 
is carved today on his manument, is no more than two or 
three hundred words in length (it is actually 268). It was 
written on a single sheet of paper. He had finished delivering 
it, Mr. Thomas tells us, almost before the crowd realised he 
had begun. But his brevity was the soul of wit: indeed it was 
the soul of a people. The man who could say those words 
deserves to be had in remembrance. There are times when the 
word is the sovereign thing, and stands above all acts. That 
was so when Lincoln spoke in dedication of the cemetery at 
Gettysburg. 

It is hard to think of any other man who so educated 
himself, and educated himself to such heights. He had 
perhaps a year in all at school—a year made up of scattered 
fragments. For the rest he educated himself. The great tall 
man, with the great and powerful hands that had swung an 
axe in rail splitting to make a living when he was young, had 
a mind as powerful as his body. He set it to work to get 
learning He got much of his learning from life itself—from 
experience, from discussion, from mixing freely with all sorts 
and conditions of men in a fluid and moving society when all 
were thrown together. He rafted a cargo down to New Orleans; 
he served asa post-master; he acted as a surveyor; he was for 
a time a captain of a militia company; he had all the versatility 
of his country, and of that age of his country. But if he got 


to overcome them.” 


his learning largely from life, he also got it from books. He 
Was a natural student, with a passion for reading. He “ read 
himseif,” if one may use the phrase, into becoming a lawyer. 
He bought a copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries (that book of 
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An Elizabethan 


Garland 
A. L. ROWSE 


A distinguished historian looks back to the days of 
the first Elizabeth in a series of memorable studies. 
He also discusses what we may expect of our own 
time in a concluding essay ‘‘A New Elizabethan 
Age ?’’ Illustrated. 15s. 


* 
Soviet Empire 
SIR OLAF CAROE 


Sub-titled ‘The Turks of Central Asia and 
Stalinism,’ this is a comprehensive work on the 
Russian power in the Middle East. Oct. 30. 25s. 


* 
New Studies in Descartes 


Descartes as a Pioneer 
Descartes’ Philosophical 

Writings 
NORMAN KEMP-SMITH 


Two important volumes by the Emeritus Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Oct. 16. 25s. each. 


Religion and the Modern 
Mind 
W. T. STACE 


A defence of religion against scepticism by the 
Professor of Philosophy in Princeton University 21s. 


* 


Dear Mrs. Boswell 
MARIE MUIR 


** The picture of eighteenth century Scotland is 
impressively drawn . . . and throughout the style of 
writing has an easy eloquence which makes Mrs. 
Muir a writer to note for future reference.’’—The 
Scotsman. 12s. 6d. 


Many Mansions 
ISABEL BOLTON 


A woman of over eighty, sitting alone in her hotel 
room in New York, recails the poignant and 
dramatic story of her life, from the time of a tragic 
love affair in youth. Oct. 9. 9s. Od. 
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NELSON 


A HISTORY OF THE 
THEORIES OF 


Aether and Electricity 


VOLUME 
Ihe Modern 








Two 
Theories 


1g00 1926 


SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER 











The long-awaited second volume of this masterly work 

deals with the revolution in scientific thought which 

began with the present century. The first volume dealt 

with the Classical Theories current before 1900 and was 

published in 195! each volume 32s 6d 
. 

Roman Imperial Money 
MICHAEL GRANT, O.B.E., Professor of Humanity, 
University of | gh. A general book about Roman 
imperial coin t intended for the numismatic student 
alone, but one that will explain their historical significance 
to the ordinary reade1 Technical terms are avoided as 

s possible, | glossary is supplied to explain them 
when their unavoidable. So half-tones and 
41 collotype plate fort comeng 428 

A History of India 

y of Ind 
J. Cc. POWEL! -PRICE, C.1.E. This book should prove 
the most authoritative and up-to-date in its field. With 
full documentation, it traces the development of India 
m the early « tions in the Indus Valley up to the 
prese ay—il in its scope religion, education, 
terat hit \ ’ the condition of the people. 
64 half-tones, 27 line maps and one map in full colour. 
fort} ming 42s 
Switzerland’s 
Amazing Railways 

C. J. ALLEN. The book deals with the history, engineering 
background of Swiss railways and their individual routes. 





A fascinating story that is affected by the peculiar 
geography of the country, especially the necessity of 
tunnelling mountains; and describing such modes of 
transport as chair-lifts, and funicular railways. 96 half- 
tone plates on special fluorescent art paper. 25s 
near three million copies of 
the REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE ha now been sold in twelve months 
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which Burke said that it was sold more largely in the American 
colonies than it was in England), and he lay on a Wood-pile 
to read it until he had mastered it. But here, too, he got big 
learning in large part from experience of life. When he Was 
a boy in Indiana he would frequent court-houses and listen tg 
trials. It is curious to think of the difference between the 
training of an English lawyer about 1832 and the way in which 
Lincoln trained himself. It is the difference between a Well. 
ordered manége and the uninhibited enterprise of individygj 
self-help. But of course an old society is bound to differ from 
a new society which is in the making. The difference gig 
persists, though it inevitably grows less as the new society 
settles down into rule and custom. 

Lincoln in his early life sometimes wrote poetry—or rather 
he wrote verse. There is a specimen preserved in a copy-book, 
which he wrote in his earliest days. It is, as Mr. Thomas 
says, a bit of boyish doggerel. It runs 

Abraham Lincoln, his word and pen, 

He will be good but God knows when. 
Perhaps it is a bit of current frontier child-humour—the sog 
of thing that children in the West then wrote in their books 
as soon as they could write. But if it is original it has a touch 
of prophecy. He was good, indeed he was great, when the 
time came. 





Tennis and Tradition 


British Sports Past and Present. 
J. G. Smyth v.c., M.c., M.P. 


Lawn Tennis. By 
(Batsford. 16s.) 


**A BOOK on lawn tennis would indeed be dull,’’ says Brigadier 
Smyth, ‘‘if it did not provide controversy.’” He need have no fears; 
he provides plenty. He will, unless I am mistaken, annoy the young 
who regard the Dohertys as coeval with William the Conqueror, 
and cheer the elderly. It is the controversial part, his comparisons 
between past and present that I, who nostalgically remember 
Worple Road, have so. much enjoyed. The author has given a 
history of lawn tennis from its beginning, passing lightiy over the 
Renshaw era and dealing more fully with the game from 1897 
onwards. He has done so very conscientiously, and seems to me 
to suffer now and then from too much material, so that a certain 
monotony creeps into his narrative. But the real fun comes when 
he embarks on his list of the greatest players of all time. I admire 
his hardihood. In the only game, golf, as to which | could con 
ceivably make such a list, I should at least have the scores to help 
me, though they can be most fallacious. In fact nothing would 
induce me to try, and here is this bold Brigadier dealing witha 
changing game, palpably faster than of old, which has developed, 
in his own words, ‘‘along the lines of gaining speed—and time— 
by the taking of an earlier ball.”’ 

However he is not to be daunted and does the older heroes every 
justice. Here is his list and I draw a rich sensual pleasure from 
transcribing such illustrious names. First comes Tilden and second 
H. L. Doherty. Lacoste, ‘‘the perfect tennis machine,”’ is third 
and Norman Brooks fourth. After them, youth has a turn with 
Kramer, Sedgman and Gonzales. Ellsworth Vines is eighth and 
then back to Cochet, ‘‘little Bill’’ Johnston, Perry and Borotra, 
He has regretfully had to leave out some very great names; theres 
R. F. Doherty, for instance. I gather that this is because of a doubt 
whether on account of his health **he could have won the Wimbledon 
Singles four years running if he had had to play through the whok 
event as the modern champions have to do.’’ This doubt may well 
be justifiable, but what a complexity of *‘ifs and ans’’ does beset the 
compiler of such lists! 

May I add my own humble contribution. I once asked Laure 
Doherty in the intervals of a game of golf who were the best players 
of his time, excluding himself. His brother first, he 1eplied, and 
then the Irishman, Dr. J. Pim. 

In his list of ladies, the Brigadier is likewise a praiser of the past: 
it begins with Mile Lenglen, Mrs. Wills-Moody, Miss Alice Marble 
and Mrs. Lambert Chambers, and Miss Connolly is no higher than 
tenth. In general he is a strong feminist, for he does*not approve of 
the women’s “‘big game,”’ that of the men on a smaller scale. 
He is all for sound and accurate ground strokes and holds that 
‘*the best game of Suzanne Lenglen and Helen Wills-Moody would 
still be good enough to beat the world today.’ 

He is very interesting on the professional game, which he thinks 
makes an admirable complement to that to which we give the 


Brigadier 
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courtesy title of ‘‘amateur.’” The greater the enthusiasm for 
Wimbledon, the greater the number of people who will enjoy sitting 
under cover, their day’s work done, to watch the professional 
circus. Nor is he unhappy over those who turn professional: since 
there are always as good fish in the amateur sea. He has no wish to 
see Wimbledon made an ‘‘open tournament,’’ neither in his view 
have the professionals; the risk for them would be too great. 

Finally, among other entertaining and provocative things, here 
are his views on ‘*shamateurism.’” They are so plain-spoken and 
honest as to disarm criticism. We, in the street, have often wondered 
how young persons of both sexes, not apparently *‘of independent 
means,”’ could lead a happy, idle life flitting from one tournament 
to another. The Brigadier says they could not afford it any more 
than we could; ‘‘the only essential difference between the pro- 
fessional and the amateur is that one plays for money prizes and a 
share of the gate and the other does not.’’ So that is that and we 
need wonder no more about ‘‘expenses.”’ 

BERNARD DARWIN. 


A Study of Malraux 


André Malraux, and the Tragic Imagination. By W. M. Frohock. 
(Oxford University Press. 32s.) 

‘“‘WuaT weighs upon me,”’ says one of Malraux’ characters,‘* is my 
humanity.’’ It is a remark which may appear trite, priggish, or 
even morally wrong. It might serve as a text for any survey of 
the more or less political literature of the "thirties. It may even 
be a statement valid for ‘‘the human condition.’’ It all depends 
on how it is meant, understood and worked out. Malraux has 
meant, understood and worked out this theme well. 

Legends, not all of which are verified, with regard to Malraux’ 
own life give a particular emphasis to this novelist’s preoccupation 
with ‘‘humanity.’’ He is assumed to have taken some part in 
the temporarily unsuccessful communist movement in China in 
1925; he took an active part in the Spanish civil war; later he was an 
important and distinguished leader of the French resistance; and 
later still he surprised many people by appearing as the chief propa- 
gandist for General de Gaulle. Naturally one must know more of 
the details of such a life before one can make any assessment of its 
quality, but enough is known certainly for it to be evident that 
Malraux is not only one of those who, in dealing with his chosen 
themes, knows what he is talking about, but is also one of those rare 
beings who is both an original thinker and a man of action. Such 
characters, when they have appeared in our own times, have often 
adopted a somewhat uneasy stance. They have thrown themselves 
into action in order to cut some Gordian knot of thought, and have 
then rejected action because of the impurity which they have found 
in it. Malraux seems to have understood this modern dilemma (he 
is, Or was, according to Mr. Frohock, a great admirer of T. E. 
Lawrence), yet the clear evidence of his work and the less clear 
evidence of his life suggest that it would be incorrect to apply to him 
any such word as ‘‘neurotic.’’ Indeed he is a writer of exceptional 
sanity, so that his work is able to illuminate not only his own intricate 
personality but the whole world of action in which we live. 

Mr. Frohock, in his sensitive, thorough and altogether excellent 
study of Malraux has done well, I think, to emphasise the words 
“tragic imagination.’’ For Malraux feels ‘‘the weight of his 
humanity’’ not as some personal disability but as something which 
has to be confronted by all men. As the setting for his main themes 
he has boldly chosen the world of violence and revolution in which 
we live. It is a bold thing to do, because it is more difficult to see 
the present than the past, and, when the world that one is describing 
is a world of political action, it is tempting to adopt some political 
formula which will, as it were, give a sharp focus to one’s vision, but 
which will restrict one’s vision’s field and will end, as is the way with 
cameras, in telling lies. Now Malraux may certainly be described 
as an *‘anti-Fascist writer,’” but beyond that it is impossible to use 
ready made phrases of him. His heroes are often communist 
revolutionaries, but they are not often orthodox party men. Ina 
Sense it is almost incidental that they are communists at all. No 
communist with any pretensions to orthodoxy would allow one 
of his **good’’ characters to say at a most important moment in the 
Story “‘A man commits to action only a limited part of himself, 
and the more the action claims to be total, the smaller is the part 
of himself that he commits. You know that it is difficult to be 
a man, Mr. Scali—more difficult than the politicians think.’’ 
(Espoir ). Mr. Frohock points out that this phrase—‘‘it is 
difficult to be a man’’—has occurred already, first in the early 
novel The Conquerors and again in the preface to Days of Wrath. 

- 
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ALAIN BOMBARD 
THE BOMBARD STORY 


Dr. Bombard’s account of his Atlantic crossing in a 
rubber dinghy, during which he lived off the sea. 
Recommended by the Book Society. October 23. 12/6 





FERDINAND SAUERBRUCH 
A SURGEON’S LIFE 


The autobiography of one of Europe’s most out- 
standing surgeons, as remarkable for his character as 
for his achievements. Illustrated. October 30. 15/- 





ROGER MANVELL 
ON THE AIR 


A comprehensive survey of broadcasting in sound and 
television, by the author of Film. October 23.  16/- 





WOLF MANKOWITZ 
A KID FOR TWO FARTHINGS 


‘Touching, pleasing and memorable’: C. V. Wedgwood. 
‘A small miracle’: Daily Express. ‘Sharply funny’: 
Times. Illustrated by James Boswell. 7/6 





LAURENCE THOMPSON 
A TIME TO LAUGH 


A first novel by the author of Portrait of England, 
giving an African soldier’s eye-view of the British 
Army. Book Society Recommendation 8/6 





JEAN DUCHE 
I SAID TO MY WIFE 


A humorous novel translated from the French by 
VirginiaGraham. Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures. 
9/6 











ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


THE TWO HEROINES 
OF PLUMPLINGTON 


A ‘lost’ Trollope.’ Its first appearance in book form 
is introduced by John Hampden and illustrated with 
lithographs by Lynton Lamb. November 12/6 





Please write for our Autumn list 
12 Thayer Street, London, W1 
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Outstanding New Publications 


Mighty adventure 


in history's 





most fabulous age 





Prinee of Egypt 
DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON 


This is the brilliant story of Moses as a young man, 
flattered and adored as a foster-brother of the 
Pharaoh, but troubled already by the vision that 
would one day change the thinking world. The 
author shows not only exhaustive research, but 
ability to integrate her material vividly into the 
story. 


Ready shortly 12s. 6d. net. 





Religious 
Coverdale 


and his Bibles 
J. F. MOZLEY 


‘It is a great and scholarly work, but it is not for 
scholars only. I, who am an ordinary lay reader, 
found it fascinating reading and I can imagine 
many, laymen as well as ministers, who will find it 
constant enjoyment and refreshment.” 

Manchester Guardian 


27s. 6d. net. 


{ unique book for children 


The Greatest Gift 
MARY MILLER 


This superb book tells the life of Jesus in picture 
and story. Mary Miller has combined fifty-six 
simple stories with fifty-six beautiful full colour 
plates by Harold Copping. Picture and story 
together portray “the greatest gift” ever given 
to men—Jesus Christ. r 


Ready shortly Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 
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So in Malraux it is not ‘‘politics’’ but the whole condition humai 
which drives men into political action, and in this field they mow 
not as puppets, but as individual people confronting a fate which 
is common to all and yet to each man something different and 
unique. It is true that his heroes do in some sense ‘‘ represent” 
humanity, and this fact gives them their dignity; but what makes 
them tragic figures is the additional fact that they exist as individuals, 
In other words Malraux is not a naturalist but a metaphysical 
writer. : 
No short notice can do justice to the thoroughness and distinction 
of Mr. Frohock’s study of Malraux’ thought, technique and deve 
ment. It is in every way an admirable work of criticism, full not 
only of information but of illumination. The analysis of the fast 
novel Les Noyers d’ Altenburg and the relation of that work with 
Malraux’ writings on art are of the greatest interest—but so too 
are the earlier chapters. Mr. Frohock states in conclusion ‘*Better 
it seems, than anyone else writing today, Malraux has told us that 
eternity includes the twentieth century.’’ This may seem an extrava- 
gant claim, but it is not, I think, unjustified. Let those who would 
reject it re-read, at any rate, the beginning, if not the whole, of 
La Condition Humaine. REX WARNER, 


The Sea! The Sea! 


Journey Into Wonder. N. J. Berrill. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 

The Ocean River. Henry Chapin and F. G. Walton Smith. (Gollancz, 
16s.) 

The Voyage of Waltzing Matilda. 
16s.) 


AFTER the Creation, the sea is the oldest theme in English poetry, and 
since the war it has been a perennial theme of literary scientists, ag 
well as the setting for some of the most popular best-sellers of the 
world. On the one hand we have the oceanographers, writing with 
an eye cocked at Rachel Carson’s audience, of which The Ocean 
River, by two marine biologists, is a rather painstaking example, 
At the other extreme are those who cross vast oceans on rafts, in 
canoes, rubber dinghies, indeed on everything except the rumps of 
whales ; and so, to have sailed from Australia to London, as Mr, 
Davenport managed, in what many would consider a luxury yacht, 
was in comparison with these foolhardy enterprises a sane and 
entertaining way of passing ten months, and perhaps the only way 
of following some of the tracks of Darwin in H.M.S. Beagle, or 
Byron's grandfather in the Wager which was wrecked, through the 
reefs and glaciers of the williwaw-swept Patagonian channels. Yet 
another maritime diversion in literature is the historical study, 
nothing so serious or difficult as naval history, nor as technical as 
research into the behaviour of tides and winds, which The Ocean 
River attempts, but nice retelling of the well-known story of Columbus 
for example, a sort of thumbing through the history of the Atlantic 
in a** you remember Dampier, the pirate friend of Swift °’ or ** Wait 
till | remind you what Darwin found on the Galapagos Islands” 
mood, an art, if you can call it an art, which Dr. Berrill practices 
fluently on his Journey into Wonder. 

If | do not go the whole journey with Dr. Berrill, it is not because 
his story wants either facts—indeed it is crammed with delightful 
notes on plants, fishes and beasts—or animation, but he does not 
bring the wonder before my eyes. However, I am interested ina 
great deal that he has to tell us about sloths and armadillos, Hawkins, 
Dampier, Cook, Humboldt and Scott; and particularly about 
Columbus and the Caribbean Islands. The story of the West Indies, 
without any fiction or window-dressing, reads, in its first stages of 
European rapacity against the truly Noble Savage, as a tragedy ia 
vision. The adventurers were looking with all the ardour of the 
Renaissance for ready-made wealth in an easily portable form, and 
by the time Ponce de Leon died, the culture that perhaps inspired or 
made possible his dream of eternal youth had already been annihi- 
lated by the demand for slaves and ducats. This theme is also 
rehearsed with considerable interest and feeling by Messrs. Chapin 
and Walton Smith in their book about the effects of the Gulf Stream 
on mankind. The two books overlap, and it is saying something 
for the complexity and doubtfulness of our knowledge of the history 
of that period that they do not repeat one another, even.on the useless 
argument as to who first discovered America—no doubt St. Brendan 
in his dreams. 

Dr. Berrill’s book picks up on the course of its voyage gentle 
man-pirates, sea-elephants, dogs which don’t bark, Robinsoa 
Crusoe, chronometers and every sort of climate from the South 
Pole, where the Emperor penguins nest, to the island of the giant 
tortoises on the equator. He also ‘* does *’ Patagonia, though this 
comes to life better in the handling of the eye-witness sailor Mr. 


Philip Davenport. (Hutchinson, 
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Davenport. On questions of time, we are given those merely dazzling 
grays of zeros following a figure, to indicate the age of the world 
x of man. Perhaps this is where the wonder fails to come to life, 
jost as it succeeds in Genesis. These figures are meaningless in that 
fey bear no comprehensible relation to life as we know it—they are 
gmething that imagination cannot digest, and in order to convey 
heir meaning perhaps the scientist should try a different formula. 
But the description of continents once merged, then breaking away, 
ofa moon being torn out of the belly of the molten plastic of the 
Pacific before that ocean was formed, is the kind of description that 
we have been trained to imagine since the time of Caedmon. In 
these instances the Anglo-Saxon version is more beautiful, though 
Dr. Berrill’s does not lack intellectual interest, and Messrs. Chapin 
and Walton Smith hang up all the threads about a lost Atlantis 
and almost weave them into a credible tapestry. Their most interest- 
ing study, however, is about the cod fishery on the Grand Bank, 
which in the long run, through building up the colony in New England 
on its wealth, was a more valuable discovery than all the gold and 
silver that Spain brought home from South America, though it was 
much harder work. Spanish America is also concerned in the 
Yovage of Waltzing Matilda, which, except for a grounding in one 
of the Patagonian narrows through navigating without proper 
charts, had plain sailing from Sydney to London. The moral of 
this is to obtain good charts before you start to cross the Pacific, 
and to have a boat that can take anything, which this could. How 
sensible of Mr. Davenport and his wife and friends not to have come 
in a kayak. RICHARD MurpPHY. 


Such People in It 


Limbo "90. By Bernard Wolfe. (Secker and Warberg. 15s.) 

Ir was inevitable in many ways that an American should re-create 
Ulysses. Leopold Bloom, that most earthy hero, is very dead and so 
too is the humanity and squalor of Eccles Street. It has become part 
of the rubble of the wasteland. If a new hero is to stand above 
modern marvels like atomic furnaces and electronic brains, either he 
must be equipped with very high stilts or else assume the old classical 
guise of a superman, that is to say he must be a brainy or a brawny 
fellow, a great lover, a warrior, surgeon or even a psychologist. 
Ulysses-Martine, the hero of this tale, is almost all these men. He is 
an American. 

This quite remarkable book relates how the superman spurns the 
technocrats, turns his back on the topless towers of Manhattan 
during the Third World War and flies out to some uncharted isles 
of the blessed. So farso good. We are intrigued by the brain surgeon 
who performs hundreds of pre-frontal lobotomies on wayward 
natives in an attempt to turn them all into spiritual equivalents of 
the Lotophagi. It makes for a nice personification of human 
ambivalence : the rough fellows eat hemp and rape or club their 
neighbours ; the lobotomised drool happily under the palm trees 
and paint pretty pictures of dicky birds on pieces of dried bark. All 
the complications of tension, sex and art are exchanged for beautiful 
peace. A man, it seems, can be made to be either tense or torpid. 
Normally he is both or, as the author says, ** he is incipiently a bit 
of a blow-top and a bit of a somnambule, squirming simultaneously 
towards Eros and Thanatos, the berserk and the vegetative.”’ 

We enjoy this. It is only when Ulysses-Martine drops a hint or two 
about returning to the old and much-bombed and robotised world 
of the West that we begin to have qualms, particularly about that 
fearful word Redemption. But all is well. The strength and 
imaginative powers of the author are such that our hero towers above 
the robots of 1980 or thereabouts. This is accomplished by vigorous 
writing and rhetoric and a seemingly inexhaustible supply of psycho- 
logical examples and paradoxes. 

The plot thereafter hinges on the presentation of extremes. On 
One side there is Tapioca Island, symbol of Agape with its erotic and 
bellicose minority doomed to the scalpel and the deep, deep oceanic 
peace which comes, it seems, from the excision of the frontal lobes. 
On the other side there is the débris of the West, a still-warring world 
of Weary maimed men who, by a delicious trick on the author’s part, 
have discovered an angry ironic diary thrown away by Ulysses-Martine 
before he flew East. Moreover, the Westerners, or Inland Strippers, 
as the last Americans call themselves, have acted on a suggestion of 
anes to the effect that if their limbs offend they should be cut 
off. 

So the West cuts and establishes a hierarchy of the maimed, of self- 
mutilated men who rig themselves out in electronic artificial limbs 
of marvellous efficiency. Martine, of course, knows he is doomed 
to meet his own ideas face to face and flies west like any restitution 
seeker from Elsinore to Eccles Street. 
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English Historica! 
Documents 1660-1714 


This is volume VIII (and the second in order of publication) 
of the great English Historical Documents series, edited by 
Professor David Douglas, F.B.A. Volume VIII is edited by 
Professor Andrew Browning of Glasgow University. 

“An understanding of contemporary modes of thought must be 
sought in the contemporary sources. Such is the justification 
and it is a sound one.” 


Professor V. H. Galbraith (Time & Tide) 
1,000 pages. 21 maps & 4 diagrams. 80s. net (November 20) 


of this huge series 


Abraham Lincoln 


BENJAMIN P. THOMAS _ provided “ the best 
The Times. 


“More detailed, more graphic than Charnwood.” 
Sunday Times. 


one-volume life of Lincoln ever written.” 


350 pages. 4 Maps. 25s. net 


A History of 
British Painting 


ERNEST SHORT “is a secure guide...a@ survey 
Daily Telegraph. 


304 pages. 32 plates. 25s. net 


whose readability matches its usefulness.”’ 


Apes and Ivory 


JOY PACKER, author of Pack and Follow and Grey 
Mistress, has written ‘‘ a happy book which catches the burning 
colours, the heady scents of Africa.” Daily Telegraph. 


25th Thousand 412 pages. 3 plates & map 21s. net 











The Marshal Duke of 


Berwick 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE “ writes persuasively and 


never lacks interest or vitality.” 
Birmingham Post. 
368 pages, 8 plates and 4 maps. 25s, net 


Fleet Admiral King 


ERNEST J. KING and WALTER MUIR 
WHITEHILL. The personal recollections and private 
papers of the Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet 
and Chief of Naval Operations in the years 1941 to 1945. 
nal and permanent value . . . this is history 
t order; authoritative, lucid, forthright, and 
weighty with substance.” 

U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
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484 pages. 12 plates, 7 maps & charts. 30s. net (October g) 


The Splendid Century 


W. H. LEWIS provides a picture in the modern manner 
of life under Louis XIV, with an immense variety of detail, 
judiciously selected. Book Society Recommend 


320 pp. 16 plates. 25s. net. (October 30) 
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Madeleine’s Journal 
Mrs Robert Henrey 


Rivalling her famous 
The Little Madeleine 


‘Now Madeleine’s Journal is frivol- 
Ous; now it is gracious and tender as 
love; now it is strong and deep. 
With Mrs Henrey people come to 
new life. She is like Eve when she 
opened her eyes on Creation."— cogs 
ANNA RUSSELL, John O’London’s. 16s. &- 







Dictionary of 
Shakespeare Quotations 


An Everyman's Reference Library volume, compiled by 
D. C. BROWNING, M.A., B.LITT., and presenting all of 
Shakespeare that may be reckoned ‘quote-worthy.’ Witha 


vast index, extracts from writings on Shakespeare, and other 
(Coming October 22) 15s. 


special features. 


The Private 
Dining-Room 
and other verses 


by Ogden Nash 


New verses, all hitherto unpub- 
lished on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, by ‘the master of outrageous 
rhyme.’ A new Nash, yet the 
old Nash of Family Reunion, 
Versus, etc. 8s. 6d. 


Lancashire 
Plain & Seaboard H. C. Collins 


A vividly interesting study, by the author of The Roof of 
Lancashire, of the county’s western plain and coastline, and 
the changing ways of its people. With 16 pages of photo- 
graphs, and drawings. 18s. 


Coming down the 
Seine 
Robert Gibbings 


Surpassing Sweet Thames (11th Impr.) 





‘An ever-rippling river of itinerant 
impressions, fed by tributaries of 
the best kinds of talk—a holiday of 
a book... Gibbings’s powers as a 
wood-engraver are at their zenith.’ 
PHILIP DAY, Sunday Times. 18s, 


The Rest is Silence 
A novel by John D. Sheridan 


By the author of The Magnificent MacDarney, a warmly 


human and gently humorous novel of Ireland, the U.S.A., 
12s. 6d. 


and a visit to Rome. 





Some Children’s Deiis 


Delia Daly of Galloping Green by Patricia 
Lynch, illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe, 
8s. 6d.; Admiral’s Walk by Kitty Barne, 
illustrated by Mary Gernat, 8s. 6d. For 
younger children: Rosalie Fry’s Pipkin the 
Woodmouse, illustrated by the author, 7s. 6d.; 
and Mary D. Hillyard’s Minikin’s Visit, illus- 
trated by A. H. Watson, 7s. 6d. 
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And yet our hero is not a ghost-haunted Hamlet. 


Greek legend, the Ulysses who glorifies heroic intelligence and 
remains the exemplar of qualities not too far above what all of us 
might attain. Best of all he attacks men and machines with w 
The author wallows in words. Pages of bad puns, parallels and plain 
jingles burn and glitter with what he would no doubt call Joyce incon. 
sequence. He brings high-flying heresies crashing down to earth Not 
with a robot or a ray gun but with a great blast of rhetoric, Etymo. 
logical muscles are strained in the process but it all reads wel, 

In many ways this book represents a braver new world than either 
Huxley’s or Orwell’s. The author has no panaceas to offer, He 
demonstrates the essential God-Dog duality of man and believes, 
presumably, that salvation may arise from the recognition of this fact, 
He says, too, that there is a place for the genuinely and rightfully 
angry man who can shout ** Bah! ”’ as effectively as the Hindu 
whispers ** Om.”’ 

Wolfe’s ideas stem mostly from the works of two Americans. The 
first is that mathematical genius, Norbert Wiener, who has seen more 
clearly than most the beginning of another industrial revolutiog 
brought about by modern automata such as the electronic calculator 
and the robot factory ; the second is Edmund Bergler, who has 
developed the view that the basic neurosis of man—that ** injustice. 
collecting animal ’’—is what he calls psychic masochism, the belief 
that there is a fringe of distaste around every human desire. On the 
philosophy of both the author has built up this new Ulysses who 
when confronted by various forms of modern madness shouts ‘* NO!” 
more fervently and with more confidence than most characters 
abroad today. We should all of us strive for more of these Martines, 
If nothing else, they make sense of much loosely-expressed psycho 
logical jargon. JOHN HIcvasy, 


London Weather 

A Century of London Weather. By W. Marshall. (H.M.S.O. 15s) 
Wuy London? Weather surely belongs more to the open county 
than to streets and houses, and even among city-dwellers Londoner 
are not unique in regarding their weather with mingled anxiety and 
affection. Perhaps it is because it affects such a large number of 
people in a small area and draws upon itself so much of the publicity 
associated with great events that London’s weather is subjected to 
special scrutiny, and nowhere more than in the London branch of 
the Meteorological Office whose work it is to answer inquiries from 
the public and the press: ** When last did we have such a poor 
summer as this?’’; ‘** Do Buchan spells apply to London?”; 
** Is snow at Christmas a Dickens myth? ’’; ‘* Has temperature 
ever reached 80 degrees in April? ’’; and so on. To answer ques 
tions of this kind Mr. W. A. L. Marshall, who was in charge of the 
work until recently, has collected the best weather statistics covering 
an area from Hampstead to Croydon, and from Richmond to East 
Ham, summarised them and put them into the form of tables and 
diagrams for easy reference. Now he has compressed all this 
valuable material into a modest sized book of a hundred pages with 
twenty-nine plates of diagrams in colour representing temperature, 
rainfall, sunshine and visibility. 

The panorama of observations over a hundred years is full of 
interest and surprise. We learn that in the four months June to 
September, 1949, temperature reached 70 degrees or more on ninety 
days—compared, incidentally, with twenty-three to the end of July 
this yvear—and that London holds the record for temperature for 
this country, 100 degrees Fahrenheit at Greenwich on August 9th, 
1911. The wettest day in the whole range of years was June 16th, 
1917, when’ 4.65 inches of rain fell on Kensington within 2) hours 
during a severe thunderstorm. On another tack it can be inferred 
that thick fogs are apt to be more frequent in the suburbs thana@ 
central London in the early morning; by mid-day there is litte 
difference in locality, but by evening the most densely populated 
suburbs are liable to fare worst. The worst fogs of recent years 
have seldom lasted more than three or four days, but in 1903 % 
Paul’s Cathedral could not be seen from Westminster on any aller 
noon from December 20th to March 3rd. And to set against this 
glimpse into the bad old days Mr. Marshall tells us that, though 
1949 and 1933 were two of the sunniest years in the whole period, 
sunshine was more plentiful from 1892-1911 than in any other 
twenty-year period since then. 

From an examination eighty years ago of temperature observations 
for south-east Scotland Dr. Buchan found evidence for the populaf 
belief held in that part of the country that particular groups of days 
in each year were apt to be colder or warmer than the time of the 
year warranted. Buchan made no claim that his findings applied 
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dsewhere, but his ‘* spells ’’ have been imported into England and 
even though Mr. Marshall’s statistics corroborate the results of 
other investigations in showing that the spells take no part in the 
ups and downs of London’s temperatures the belief in them is likely 
fo contifiue. For, as Mr. Marshall says, ** the occasional chance 
successes are remembered, and the failures forgotten.’’ Another 
interesting inference from the temperature tables is that, whereas cold 
fends to persist from one season to the next, warmth unfortunately 
does not. A cold winter is liable to be followed by a cool spring, 
and a cool spring by a cool summer, and that in turn by a cool 
autumn : warm weather on the other hand shows little inclination 
to linger from one season to the next. Spe 
Mr. Marshall would put the public of London still more in his 
debt if in the next edition of his book he could introduce tables or 
diagrams designed to answer such questions as ‘* How many August 
Bank Holidays have been wet in the last fifty years ?’’ and *‘ If an 
annual outdoor event has to be held on a Saturday in July, which is 
the best week for it ?’’ J. M. STAGG. 


Genius and Gossip 


Journey with Genius: Recollections and Reflections concerning the 
D. H. Lawrences. By Witter Bynner. (Peter Nevill. 18s.) 


Mr. WITTER BYNNER, who is an American poet, has built this book on 
ten months of close relationship with the Lawrences thirty years 
ago. Lawrence and Frieda stayed with Bynner when they arrived 
in New Mexico in September, 1922, and until the following July much 
of their time was spent with him and his secretary, Willard Johnson, 
touring Mexico and resting there at lakeside Chapala. Half of Mr. 
Bynner’s book is detailed reminiscence, a good deal of it new ; the 
rest of it is an account of Lawrence’s work based on his experience 
of the man. 

During months of meeting daily, Bynner was constantly antagon- 
ised by Lawrence. He knew little of his work, and, except for Sons 
and Lovers, did not admire what he knew. Personally, he found him 
spiteful and childish, inspired by a hatred of himself which he pro- 
jected on to the world ; and without humour. Even less tolerable 
were the public outbursts of spleen against Frieda, his wife, to whom 
Bynner was drawn. It was only at the end of the Lawrences’ stay 
in Chapala, when Bynner was ill in hospital and Lawrence a generous 
visitor, that the author pretends to have understood some of the 
positive qualities of his friend. Then Bynner began to study the 
work and to find the explanation of the man in it. It is this journey 
towards understanding which has taken so long, for which many 
natural obstacles had to be overcome, because, one feels, Bynner was 
not cut out (as few were) to be Lawrence’s friend, or his critic. 

Mr. Bynner’s Lawrence is not a Lawrencian hero. He blows his 
nose on the pages of letters which annoy him; he escapes into 
Frieda’s bed from an imaginary attack in the dark ; he is afraid of 
what people will think ; he worships the truth of the flesh and the 
body, denying the intellect, but his flesh is white and his body puny 
and his attitude inescapably intellectual. He has a Mexican boy 
shoeblack and his friends imprisoned because their presence angers 
him. He has a strong sense of caste, which is English, and com- 
pensates for his original low place in the system by inventing an 
aristocracy of nature with himself at the head. Bynner partly excuses 
Lawrence’s bullying intolerance on account of his illness ; there was 
much charm. However, the final impression is that Bynner missed 
much of what Lawrence had, as a person, to give, and realised later 
that he had missed it, and that therefore this book is filled out with 
an attempt to discover in the work what he failed to find in the man. 

Bynner and Lawrence continued to meet occasionally when the 
Lawrences returned to New Mexico in 1924, but accidents apparently 
prevented their meeting after that year.. Their correspondence 
continued until shortly before Lawrence’s death, after which Frieda 
and Bynner continued to be friends. One feels that Bynner was 
happier not meeting Lawrence, and wished to preserve the more 
generous view he could extract from his books. 

The odd thing is that Mr. Bynner goes to the books for the truth 
about the man and finds their justification in Lawrence himself, 
For the verdict on the writer is the familiar one—that he preferred to 
preach, while Lawrence himself fought ‘‘ to the very last for man to 
be open and free and clean in the essential element of life.’’ Mr. 
Bynner sees Lawrence’s characters as puppets, ‘‘ the movements and 
Voices of a single person—and his wife.’ But Lawrence was attuned 
to movements of feeling between people, outside the range of character 
Study, which have found no previous or subsequent expression in the 
novel, and Mr. Bynner seems blind to this. He does not do justice 
to the Lawrence who opened for consciousness a range of possible 
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PEARL S. BUCK 
COME, MY BELOVED 


For the first time, Pearl Buck uses India for the primary 
scene of her novel. In the larger sense, however, this 
profound story reaches across the world to follow man’s 
universal search for God. 12s. 6d. 


* 
GERALD MOORE 


SINGER AND 
ACCOMPANIST 


The Performance of Fifty Songs 





‘Without Gerald Moore what would be the London 
musical scene ? He is one of its shining adornments. . . . 
The new book brings home to a good many a new 
realisation of the thought that has gone to the apparently 
instinctive rightness of his playing. It is a practical book.’ 
RICHARD CAPELL (Daily Telegraph). 

With over 300 musical illustrations. 25s. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 
TITUS ANDRONICUS 


Edited by J. C. MAXWELL 
A further addition to the re-edited Arden Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. The text is based on the First Quarto 
of 1594, and the critical apparatus records its significant 
readings more fully than earlier editions. 18s. 


L. A. G. STRONG 
THE WRITER’S TRADE 


Few authors have had wider experience of the writer's 
craft than L. A. G. Strong. At the suggestion of the 
Society of Authors he has produced this practical and 
helpful book on the subject. 7s. 6d 
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ALL IN FUN 
DAVID LANGDON 


A new collection of David 
Langdon’s cartoons. 

* Here is a wealth of humou: 
touching every walk of life— 
a refreshing snook cocked at 
anyone and anything.’ Man- 
chester Evening News. 5s. 
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* Fiction « 


RAY 


Bradbury 


THE GOLDEN APPLES 
OF THE SUN 


Punch described the stories in the author’s last 
book as “ delicate and sensitive as Fauré’s songs 
or Cézanne’s water-colours.” Here are twenty 
further stories of the same quality. 

° ILLUSTRATED 10s 6d 


PATRICK 
0’Brian 
THE FROZEN FLAME 
“ He has something of the French genius in his 
writing ... His sympathy with human frivolity 
and passion and suffering, his humour that sets 
things truly in proportion, make this novel 
remarkable and beautiful.” SPECTATOR 
10s 6d. 


KATHLEEN 


Farrell 


TAKE IT TO HEART 


“ Miss Farrell is a writer of most striking talent, 

extreme sensibility and tenderness who has at 

the same time a completely composed and adult 

manner. . . witty as it is wise. Be sure not to 

miss this novel.” 

RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
10s 6d. 


JOHN ©” LONDON’S 





x Adventure x 


Seven Years in 
Tibet 


“ The travel book of the year” 
EVENING STANDARD ° 
16s 
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expression which has already been assimilated into the Contempo. 
rary’s awareness of his world. 


Mr. Bynner gives a moving account, at a distance, of Lawrence’y 
fatal illness, and what seems a just assessment of Frieda as his main. 
stay. He writes with insight on Lawrence’s search for belief, andg 
community in tune with his sense of unconscious life. He 
quite a lot to our knowledge of the background of The Plumed Serpent, 
the Mexican novel which Lawrence began in Chapala. 


Journey with Genius (a publisher’s title 7) must have been a difficult 
book to write after so long. Mr. Bynner has laboured to be fair, 
though one has the feeling, supported by quotations from the writer's 
verse, that Lawrence was too big for him. Nevertheless he gives yg 
enough of himself to put his own judgments as much in perspectiyg 
as those he makes on Lawrence, and the recollections are worth 
having. But if there are to be any more reflections on having knowg 
D. H. Lawrence, let them be shorter. CLIFFORD COLLINS, 


Mr. Noman 
The Unknown Courier. By Ian Colvin. (William Kimber. 15s.) 
The Man Who Never Was. By Ewen Montagu. (Evans. 10s. 64) 


Bot these books tell the story of a fantastic but true ruse de guerre; 
that of the dumping in the sea off the Spanish coast in 1943 ofa 
corpse, dressed as a Royal Marine officer, to which was attached 
bogus secret documents. Copies of these documents found their 
way to Germany and, as had been hoped, led the German High 
Command into supposing that the main Allied attack on Souther 
Europe would fall elsewhere than Sicily. As a result large numbers 
of German troops and weapons were diverted to Sardinia and the 
Aegean, and many British and American lives were saved. 

This story is now, I imagine, too well-known to recapitulate in 
detail. Mr. Montagu’s version of it is the more interesting and 
valuable, for he was the naval officer who planned the operation and 
had at his finger-tips all the information which Mr. Colvin, a journal 
ist, was trying to acquire. It is only fair however to add that Mr, 
Colvin’s book was undertaken before Mr. Montagu’s, and at a time 
when certain security measures concerning the operation were still 
in force. ; 

The most interesting part of the story, to my mind, concerns the 
plausibility or otherwise of the documents attached to the corpse, 
On this, as Mr. Montagu knew, the success or failure of the operation 
wholly depended. It was only after the war, when captured enemy 
papers were brought to light, that he knew how far he had succeeded, 
** The genuineness of the documents,’’ reported the German Intel 
ligence, *‘ is above suspicion ’’; and from this premise the High 
Command made their dispositions. 

But were the documents above suspicion—or rather were they 
made as far above suspicion as they could have been? The two 
** official ’’ ones, from Sir Archibald Nye to Sir Harold Alexander 
and from Lord Louis Mountbatten to Admiral Cunningham, are 
certainly highly convincing. But among the ‘* personal ’’ ones were 
two letters, one from the corpse’s ** bank,’’ the other from his 
** solicitors.”” The first asks for repayment of an overdraft of 
£79 19s. 2d., ‘* plus interest at 4 per cent. to date of payment.” 
The second refers to a legacy to ‘* your batman.’’ Now, says Mr 
Colvin, no bank would make such peremptory demand for such a 
small overdraft in war-time, nor would they expect their client to 
work out the interest himself. Nor, he continues, would a firm of 
solicitors refer to ** your batman ”’ (in any case an Army, not 4 
Royal Marine term) ; they would mention the man by name. This, 
I should have thought, was a legitimate criticism ; and Mr. Colvin’s 
explanation is that ** the banker’s letter was not written by a banker, 
the solicitor’s ... not written by a solicitor.’’ This piece of negli- 
gence seems so staggering that I turn to Mr. Montagu’s book for 
confirmation. Here I read that the banker’s letter was written ** by 
Mr. Whitley Jones, the Joint General Manager of Lloyds Bank, 
typed in his office and signed by him ’’; while for the solicitor’s 
letter Mr. Montagu ** got a friend who was a partner in the firm to 
round off the picture by drafting the following letter, and writing it 
on McKenna and Co.’s note-paper.’’ 

Now what is the explanation of all this? Is Mr. Colvin right in 
his assertions and are—as would seem feasible from Mr. Montagu’s 
preface—Messrs. Whitley Jones and McKenna also men who nevef 
were 2? Or was Mr. Colvin misinformed and are they genuine? 
And if so, why do they write things which bankers and solicitors 
would not normally write ? These are things I should like to know, 
Perhaps Mr. Colvin or Mr. Montagu would care to throw some light 

LuDOvIC KENNEDY. 
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SOME OXFORD BOOKS 
OF THE AUTUMN 


The Oxford History of 
English Literature: Volume IT — 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


EXCLUDING DRAMA 
by C. S. LEWIS 


30s. net 


THE LIFE OF 
JOSEPH ADDISON 
by PETER SMITHERS 


35s. net 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF QUOTATIONS 


SECOND EDITION REVISED 
42s. net 


With a completely new Index, redesigned 
and reset 


AGE AND YOUTH 


Containing Memories of Three Universities 
and Father of the Man 


by SIR ERNEST BARKER 


21s. net 


JUNGLE LORE 
by JIM CORBETT 
(Author of Man-Eaters of Kumaon) 


Illustrated 10s. 6d: net 
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A new book by 
the author of 
Raggle-Taggle 


IN SARA’S 
TENTS 


Walter Starkie, C.B.E., Litt. D. 


The unique core of this book is the annual pilgrim- 
age of the European gypsies to the Shrine of Les 
Saintes Maries de la Mer in the Camargue. Pro- 
fessor Starkie’s brotherhood with the gypsies has 
produced a book of most varied and almost over- 
flowing interest. Book Society recommendation. 


Illustrated. 25s. net. Oct. 12 


THE HIDDEN LAND 


Ursula Graham Bower 
author of “ Naga Path ” 





The many readers of ‘ Naga Path’ will welcome 
this equally lively and authoritative personal story. 
Miss Bower, with her husband, who was Political 
Officer for the district, explored the mysterious 
country of the Apa Tani tribes in mountains of the 
Assam-Tibet border. 

Book Society recommendation. 


Illustrated. 18s. net. Oct. 12 





GRYPHON BOOKS 


RIDER IN THE SKY 
L. A. Knight 


The recent re-opening of some of the Welsh Pad 
mines gives interest to this full-blooded novel. 
Peter John, home from the Napoleonic wars, tries 
his luck by re-opening the old lead mines of 
Cardigan. He is soon faced with the bitter enmity 
of a mountain clan and with the more calculated 
cunning of wastrels smelling profits. 

9s. 6d. net. Just out. 


DEATH ON A DUDE 
RANCH 


Francis Bonnamy 


The unusual setting of this crime story, a dude 
ranch, provides amusingly mixed characters and 
a new background over which the witty detective 
methods of Shane and his assistant, Bonnamy, 
face problems of personality as well as crime. 

8s. 6d. net. Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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It’s a Crime 


Christmas at Candleshoe. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz. 10s, 64) 
Operation Caroline. By C. H. Gibbs-Smith. (Heinemann. 10s, 6d.) 


Fear » Tread. By Michael Gilbert. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d.) 


So Young to Die. By Gregory Tree. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Crook o’Lune. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) 


While the Coffin Waited. By Juanita Sheridan. (Heinemanp, 
10s. 6d.) 


Death at the Cascades. By Bernard J. Farmer. (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.) 


Fingers of Fear. By Philip MacDonald. (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) 


** Wuo cares,’’ Mr. Edmund Wilson acidly demanded some years ago, 
** who killed Roger Ackroyd ?’’ As the formulae of the detective 
novel become increasingly standardised, and keeping a clue ahead of 
the reader calls either for sharp practice or exceptional dexterity, 
writers of crime stories might appear to be coming round to his 
view-point. In the novels under review, certainly, the thriller wins 
out over the detective story proper; and one notices a general 
tendency for violence, pointless mystification or thickly applied 
local colour to take the place of the old, professional tricks of the 
game. 

Although Michael Innes”* publishers choose to describe Christmas 
at Candleshoe as a detective story, it is really nothing of the sort, 
A marquess’ home about the size of Blenheim Palace, disappearing 
Giorgiones and Titians, a country house forcefully besieged by 
gangsters, an old lady for whom time has stopped somewhere in 
the last century, and a formidable boy with a bow and arrow all 
feature in Mr. Innes’ |. test sortie into his own impeccably literate 
department of the Dick Barton territory. As his plots become 
more wildly cluttered, his air of urbane delight in them remains 
unaffected ; in this case, however, endurance is a little strained 
by the adoption of that most irritating tense, the historic present, 
In Operation Caroline, a first novel, a psychiatrist is sent chasing off 
to Paris and, for the bloodthirsty dénouement, Venice, to solve the 
problems of his patient, a war heroine obsessed by fear of a Gestapo 
woman torturer. The Secret Service blandly takes a hand, dope- 
smuggling of a somewhat esoteric type is involved and the hero, 
who calms his own nerves by reading Sir Thomas Browne, goes 
through a good deal of rather specialised skullduggery. This is another 
superior and literate thriller, embellished with chit-chat about 
psychology and painting, which fails quite to achieve the authentic 
grip ; the psychiatrist, though more human than most, appears at 
times a little pompous. 

On the half-way mark, as it were, between thriller and detective 
story is Michael Gilbert's Fear to Tread, in which an intrepid and 
obstinately pertinacious schoolmaster comes to grips with black- 
market operators, who are able to inspire irate letters in the left-wing 
weeklies and to endanger their opponent’s position by neatly timed 
accusations of communism. The story perhaps lacks something in 
plausibility ; but lively characterisation, the solidly constructed 
South London and Soho backgrounds and the vigorous drive with 
which Mr. Gilbert sustains the action make this a ‘very reliable 
professional job, and a near-winner. Professionalism of a rather 
meretricious order characterises So Young to Die, an American entry 
concerned with the murder of a high-school girl. The victim, an 
infuriating teen-ager with a habit of telling her father ** don’t be a 
schmo, Daddy,’’ certainly seems to have been asking for it; 
Mr. Tree, however, goes a little far in including among his suspects 4 
high-school boy who has a sinister ‘‘little mar.’ in his mind, an old 
caretaker who disturbingly hears voices and a girl obsessed by 4 
mysterious family tragedy. A tenuous plot is to a certain extent 
camouflaged by the involved, flashback technique and some slightly 
feverish over-writing ; but with so many suspects in something less 
than their right minds, the selection of the murderer becomes a more 
than usually arbitrary affair. 

E. R. C. Lorac, whose twenty-sixth crime story this apparently 
is, remains as workmanlike as ever. Crook o’Lune, set placidly m 
the Lancashire Fell country, with characters named Shearling, 
Hoggett and Woolfall, takes in sheep-rustling, arson, manslaughter 
and some involved juggling with ancient documents. Though all 
the tramping about the fells tends to slow down the pace, everything 
here turns out to be more relevant than it seems on the surface, and 
the solid rural background makes a change after so much urban 
bloodshed. Local colour of a more exotic order is vigorously eX- 
ploited in While the Coffin Waited. A young bride returns to het 
husband ’s Hawaiian ranch to find that he has unaccountably vanished; 
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Recently Published 


W. B. Yeats and 
T. Sturge Moore 


Their Correspondence 1901-1937 


Edited by Ursula Bridge. ‘*‘ Vividly conveys the charm 
and humanity of both poets . . . this beautifully edited 
volume.’’ The Times. 20s. net 


A History of 
Russian Philosophy 


V. V. ZENKOVSKY. A standard work for all students 
of Russian intellectual history, translated by GEORGE 
L. KLINE, author of Spinoza in Soviet Philosophy. 


C. G. Jung 


TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
This book is volume 7 of the collected works of Jung 
and is the second to appear. Translated by 
R. F.C. HULL. 25s. net 


Published today 
Poetic Process 


GEORGE WHALLEY. The author inquires into the 
nature and functions of the artist’s ‘ making,’ and takes 
his departure from the assumptions which make a work 
of art possible for the artist. The book ends by con- 
sidering briefly the function and validity of art- 
criticism, 21s. net 


Published next week 


Hound and Quarry 


HAROLD H. WATTS. A study of some important 
aspects of modern literature dealing with many writers, 
including T. S. Eliot, W. B. Yeats and Wallace Stevens. 
Mr. Watts is the author of Ezra Pound and the Cantos. 

21s. net 


Social Medicine 


S. LEFF. The first volume to appear of a new series, 

SURVEY OF HUMAN BIOLOGY, edited by S. A. 

Barnett, Lecturer in Zoology, Glasgow University. 
28s. net 


A History of the Sciences 


S. F. MASON. A broad and lucid survey of the main 
currents of Scientific thought, a fascinating account of 
the development of the natural sciences. 28s. net 


Coming soon 


British Caving 


Edited by C. H. D. CULLINGFORD. A complete 
ntroduction to Speleology in the British Isles, for both 
ithe sporting and scientific caver. 30s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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PABER 


Full Moon at Sweatenham 
J. K. STANFORD 


a‘sequel to The Twelfth 


A hilarious sequel to that classic The Twelfth, involving 
George Proteron and a host of other characters in further 
adventures. With drawings by v. H. DRUMMOND. 15/- 


Man and Beast PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Short stories exploring with skill and insight the border- 
land of understanding that sometimes exists between the 
human mind and the animal world. 7/6 


The Big Chariot 
CHARMIAN CLIFT and GEORGE JOHNSTON 


China in 1644. . . land of peerless art and ancient wisdom 

but beneath the exquisite surface, corruption and 
decay: such is the scene for this tempestuous big novel by 
the authors of High Valley. - 12/6 


The Bride of Llew 3. DE BAiRACLI LEVY 


A long novel of gypsy love. ‘The history and fortunes 
of a prince of gypsies, a child of superlative beauty, a 

youth of incomparable scholarship, a master in the art 
of love.’—Spectator. 20/- 


As Gypsies Wander 5. dE BAiRACLI LEVY 


This book records a disappearing way of life. Miss 
de Bairacli Levy has lived among the true gypsies 
since she was a girl and she describes her wanderings 
with them in England, France, Spain, Turkey, and North 
Africa. With 25 rare photographs. 21/- 


I Live in a Suitcase MARGARET MACKAY 


*Souffiée sketches of extremely wide and wide-eyed travel 
. light and amusing... . hits its target very fairly."-— 
GUY RAMSEY: Daily Telegraph. 12/6 


A Surgeon Remembers — GEORGE SAVA 


In this new book of actual case histories George Sava 
describes and records cases for which he could find no 
clear-cut solutions. 15/- 


Stanley Baldwin D. C. SOMERVELL 


This controversial essay is a direct rejoinder to G. M. 
Young’s brilliant biography. Mr. Somervell presents a 
very much more favourable view of Baldwin as a politician 
and statesman than that which is now current, supporting 
his argument with Balcwin’s speeches to the House of 
Commons on four critical occasions. 

Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Ernest Brown. 8/6 


The Faber Book of 


Twentieth Century Verse Edited by 

JOHN HEATH-STUBBS and DAVID WRIGHT 
‘Really comprehensive . . . should be read by everyone who 
wants to have an idea of the wealth and variety of modern 
poetry."—EDWIN MUIR: Observer. A complementary 
anthology to The Faber Book of Modern Verse, including 
examples of every type of poetry written in English 
since 1900. 12/6 


The Human Side of Chess rrep REINFELD 


‘A reconsidered judgment on the rise and the fall—more 
often than not, the tragedy—of the seven most famous 
names in chess history . . . brilliant character sketches.’— 

18/- 
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\380 THE-SPECTATOR, 
the cowboys are sulking, and some disagreeable relatives have moved 
in ; one of those pluckily determined blondes who seem always to 
be on hand in this type of novel comes to the rescue ; and old 
Hawaiian customs and superstitions play a predictably large part in 
the working out of a quite ingenious mystery. Back on home ground, 
Death at the Cascades, by an ex-policeman, somewhat undermines 
one’s implicit faith in the reliability of the force. While a girl is 
being strangled on a stormy night, the constables are wandering all 
over one another’s beats, the sergeant vindictively spies on their 
whereabouts, and only the conscientious P.C. Wigan redeems the 
reputation of the force. The story advances a bit ponderously ; the 
details of police procedure and habits have distinct authenticity. 
Finally, in Fingers of Fear an old hand, Philip MacDonald, demon- 
strates that he has not lost the knack ; six slick and tricky stories— 

five American, one set in rain-drenched rural England—-make very 
smooth reading. PENELOPE HOUSTON. 


New Novels 
Lebanon Paradise. By Edward Atiyah. (Peter Davies. 
Hurry On Down. By John Wain. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 
The Devil Rides Outside. By John Howard Griffin. (Collins. 15s.) 


Journey Past Repentance. By Georges Arnaud. Translated from the 
French by Norman Dale. (Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 


The Foolish Immortals. By Paul Gallico. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


In Lebanon Paradise, which is the name of a fashionable seaside hotel 
just outside Beirut, Mr. Atiyah presents a lively account of Arab 
attitudes and sentiments at the present time, more particularly in 
relation to this country and British responsibility, as the Arab world 
sees it, for recent events in Palestine. Although the implications of 
the novel now and then rest on argument of a summary or selective 
kind, Mr. Atiyah is here much more the interpreter, quick-witted 
and often impartially satirical, than the apologist. In the matter of 
the refugee camps for the Palestinian Arabs in the neighbouring Arab 
countries he has his own acute feelings very much under control. 

This is all to the good because, in a narrative lightly—and a little 
carelessly—constructed on a documentary basis, the storytelling 
emphasis falls on the domestic humours of wealthy Lebanese society 
and the contrasting ideals of the older and younger generation. The 
principal character is a poor little rich girl named Violette, the 
youngest of five daughters, whose dowry makes her a very suitable 
match for the eligible André but who has first to discover herself as 
a voluntary worker in a vast refugee camp near Sidon before true 
love possesses them both. Here, perhaps, in view of the bitter 
accusations levelled against moneyed Arab society by the militant 
young camp leader, Musa Canaan, and Musa’s heroic attraction for 
Violette, Mr. Atiyah seems determined upon having the best of both 
worlds. The balance is restored abruptly and rather arbitrarily at 
the close by involving André in a shooting fiasco and making a 
paralytic of him. More telling than the whole of this affair, sympa- 
thetically done though it is, is the episode of desperately guilty love 
between a doctor in Beirut and a Moslem woman refugee, which 
Mr. Atiyah handles with tenderness and admirable candour. 
Altogether Lebanon Paradise is an instructive, fluent and very readable 
piece of work. 
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FLYING SAUCERS 
HAVE LANDED 


by Desmond Leslie 
& George Adamski 
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Illustrated with amazing ¢ 
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12s. 6d. net 
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Mr. Wain’s first novel, an up-to-date essay in the comic Picaresque 
is inventive, impulsive, cogitative and often very funny. His " 
Charles Lumley, the product of an exemplary upbringing and the 
foot-loose possessor of a university degree, suffers a brain-storm of 
alcoholic decision and sets out on the quest for a living wage deter. 
mined to shed ** his class, his milieu, his insufferable load of 
positions and reflexes.”” He becomes, by turns, window-cle 
export delivery car driver and dope runner, hospital orderly, 
chauffeur, bouncer at a night club and radio gag-writer. His mis. 
adventures in each of these several capacities hover with breathes 
calm on the lunatic fringe of the strictest provincial realism, Terse 
and uncomplicated in his vein of absurdity, loose-muscled and wi 
in style, Mr. Wain scores most freely at his most anarchic moments 
of dissent from current social moralities. The fooling is sometimes 
a little weak, the wit of the dialogue is not always in character, and 
here and there, rotating on the axis of school and university, Mr, 
Wain stretches the long arm of coincidence. But he has made a very 
good comic start. 

There is not a breath of real comedy in The Devil Rides Outside, 
which is American, also a first novel, and a work of considerable 
and agitated intellectual dimensions. 1 wish | could sincerely praisg 
the book, since it bears all the signs of perturbed effort as well ag 
of copious illustrative power. The nameless narrator is a musicologist 
of sorts, a Paris-American, who is for a time installed in a Benedicting 
monastery somewhere in France in order to examine. its collection of 
manuscripts on Gregorian music. Debauches of the spirit and 
debauches of the flesh contend in him ; he is goaded at one and the 
same time by the devotional peace of monastic life and by tormented 
transports of sexual desire. It is all very understandable and very 
familiar : to amend a saying of Péguy, everything begins in mysticism 
and ends in sex. The author is talented in his profuse and undistin- 
guished way and there is serious thought enough and to spare in the 
religious and philosophical disquisitions in the book. For me 
personally, however, it is too often bogus and vulgar in egocentric 
mood to be quite tolerable. 

Journey Past Repentance belongs, like Hurry On Down, to the 
contemporary brand of the picaresque, but is altogether more gesticu 
latory in habit. A stowaway returning to France in a cargo boat 
looks back on two years of tough, grotesque and nomadic existence 
in Latin America, when he had fled in search of freedom of a sort, 
The disgust and pessimism of a casually contrived recital of low-life 
experience are a shade ** literary’? and may possibly owe something 
to the example of Céline. 

The Foolish Immortals is the first book by Mr. Gallico which I have 
read. It is about the richest woman in the world, who wanted to 
live for ever if she could, and a Hollywood tout who persuaded het 
to go to Palestine in order to acquire the secret of Old Testament 
longevity. Mr. Gallico’s view of the birth of Israel is at the opposite 
pole to Mr. Atiyah’s. For the rest, The Foolish Immortals seems to 
me facile and cheap in the extreme. R. D. CHARQUES. 





Missing the Point 


No one was brave there, many turned away 
With every thought a backward step for them 
And all excitement echoes. Others who 
Would turn the future into an escape 

And so assembled it before it came 

Found nothing but themselves to emulate, 
Would not let any other world take shape. 


The closest to a courage halted where 

His past seeped almost out of him and he 
Reacted to himself as wholly present, 

But too much braced himself as if a wind 
Of speculation weuld knock life from him 
And he diminish into his own madness ; 


Patience he never quite attained, but had 

He consummated calm and watched as children 
Succumb to wonder yet remain themselves, 

He might have felt the city building round 

(As visionaries gather in their prayer 

And are transformed by it) and felt the peace 
Of when a man puts out his hand to touch 

The moment not himself but all his freedom. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS, 
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QUESTIONS OF 
EAST AND WEST 


Studies in Current History 
By G. F. HUDSON 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 


This series of eighteen essays by one of to-day’s most 
brilliant historians, reviews some of the basic problems in 
international politics relating to the Soviet Union and the 
Far East. It is a controversial and enlightening work of 
acute penetration and sound balance of judgment that is 
noteworthy for its distinction of content and style. 


15s. net 


SHAW « SOCIET 


Edited with an Introduction 
By C. E. M. JOAD 


This shrewdly-edited miscellany of political writings 
illustrates the impact and influence of G.B.S. on the society 
of his time. About half the book is devoted to speeches 
and letters by Shaw himself and extracts from his prefaces, 
plays, essays, articles and the famous Fabian Tracts. 
Here is the Shavian wit that made the whole world sit up 
and notice. Kingsley Martin, Leonard Woolf, S. K. 
Ratcliffe, Hugh Dalton, Benn W. Levy and others 
write of him as they knew him. 

16s. net 


Frontispiece. 


From All Booksellers 
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MOTORING 
CAVALCADE 


By W. J. BENTLEY 


Foreword by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 


The crowded, exciting, sixty-years’ story of motoring— 
the thrilling moments, the adventurous deeds, the trials 
and tribulations of the pioneers, intimate sketches of the 
Motor Kings—the stories ef principal automobiles and 
racing cars, past, present and future. An authoritative 
motoring history attractively presented within the frame- 
work of a fast-moving, absorbing narrative. 170 pages. 
25 pages of photographs. (Ready October 5.) 16s. net 


COUNTRY 
FOLK 


By NORMAN WYMER 


Fascinating true life—and true-to-life—stories of British 
country folk as they are to-day : their character, outlook, 
habits and superstitions and how they have been shaped 
Over many centuries by their environment and by their 
age-old traditional crafts, most of which have been passed 
on from generation to generation through many centuries, 
Rare interest and appeal for all country lovers. 258 pages. 
17 pages of photographs. (Ready October 12.) 15s. neg 
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PROPHET AND PRIEST IN 
OLD ISRAEL 
By A. C. WELCH 


Sometime Professor of Old Testament Language, Literature and 


Theology at New College, Edinburgh 


) Cr. 8vo Second Impression 10s. 6d. net 
? 

IMPERIAL CONSTITUTIONAL 

DOCUMENTS 
1765-1952 

By FREDERICK MADDEN 
7 Beit Lecturer in the History of the British Empire, 
] Oxford University 
‘ Cr. 8vo Sewn 8s. 6d. net 


SELECT LIST OF BRITISH 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 
1833-1899 

| Royal 8ve Cloth 275. 6d. net 

HANSARD’S 


CATALOGUE AND BREVIATE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 
1696-1834 


Cloth 40s. net 
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Margaret 
CAMPBELL 
BARNES 


THE TUDOR ROSE 





In her new historical novel, the author of With AZ My 
Heart tells the stirring and romantic story of Elizabeth of 
York wife of the first Tudor King and mother of Henry 


VIII. 12s. 6d. 
LI ewelyn 


POWYS 


BLACK LAUGHTER 
A great writer’s impressions of Africa. Negley Farson writes 
in his foreword, ‘‘ this book has undertones of Africa that I 


think you will find in no other work.” 8s. 6d. 


Richard B. 
MORRIS 


Fourteen famous trials, including those of Captain Kidd, Jahn 
Brown and Alger Hiss re-staged to see whether the accused 
were given a fair trial. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


THE MONTH’S REPRINTS 


A HANDSOME book has been made of Hans 
Andersen: Forty-Two Stories (Faber & 
Faber. 25s.), a reprint of the translations 
by M. R. James published in 1930. The 
unique feature of Dr. James’s work is his 
recourse to the Danish, which earlier ver- 
sions avoided ; his selection of just under a 
third of Andersen’s total output makes 
easy, enjoyable reading. There seem all too 
few of Robin Jacques’ delicately stylised 
drawings and tail-pieces. Also from Faber 
is a pleasant edition of Maurice Collis’s 
Trials in Burma (12s. 6d.). Some revisions 
have been made to it, and an epilogue 
sketches in events in Burma during the 
fourteen years since the book was first 
published. 

Alfred Tennyson : Poetical Works including 
the Plays (Oxford. 12s. 6d.) is the new 
volume in the Oxford Standard Authors, 
which had earlier (in 1912) included only 
Tennyson’s poems from 1830-70. The 
Laureate died in 1892, and his later poems 
are now included, with some fifty poems 
omitted from the author’s own final edition 
and with his seven dramas—but not, regret- 
tably, that intriguing juvenile melodrama, 
The Devil and the Lady. The book is 
admirably designed, running to nearly 900 
pages in double column, but with no hint of 
cramping, and, although set in small type, 
it is nowhere difficult to read. Oxford 
World’s Classics, impeccable as ever, bring 
out Selected Letters of Robert Burns, 
abridged by Professor DeLancey Ferguson 
from his Clarendon Press edition (1931). 
There are over 200 of the ** best ’’ letters 
in this 5s. reprint, some now based on the 
full original text. 

An important reappearance of a work 
published in 1909 is A Literary History of 
Rome. From the Origins to the Close of the 
Golden Age, by J. Wight Duff (Ernest Benn. 
42s.), now edited in its third edition by the 
author’s son, Mr. A. M. Duff. Its peculiar 
appeal lies in its being useful to the scholar 
as well as interesting to the general reader ; 
recent studies in Latin literature are fully 
covered in a supplementary bibliography. 

The third edition of Bartholomew’s 
Advanced Atlas of Modern Geography 
(Meiklejohn. 30s.) is improved by a clari- 
fication of coastal and river outlines, and by 
four extra maps of the U.S.A. It is a credit 
to the Edinburgh Geographical Institute in 
presenting modern projections, plans, charts 
and indices of the world; unlike many 
atlases, it is informative in a wide variety 
of ways. 

Professor E. T. Bell’s Men of Mathe- 
matics (Penguin Books, two volumes, each 
2s. 6d.) was first published in America in 
1937. His is a neglected subject of collective 
biography; the men of numbers and 
symbols from Pythagoras onwards have 
included many rich personalities, and this 
account of their lives and works is fascinat- 
ing reading. Llewelyn Powys’ fierce 
reminiscences of East Africa, Black Laughter 
(Macdonald. 8s. 6d.), return to print with 
a foreword by Negley Farson. The Hogarth 
Press reprint a condensed version of Henry 


George’s classic of economics, Progress . 


and Poverty (7s. 6d.), and a popular work of 
psycho-analysis, Love, Hate and Reparation, 
by Melanie Klein and Joan Riviere (8s. 6d.). 
The British Party System (The Hansard 





Society. 12s. 6d.), a useful symposium by 
nineteen academic and political authorities, 
appears in its second edition. Nine years 
ago the First Airborne Division made its 
week-long heroic stand at Arnhem, and 
shortly afterwards one of the glider pilots 
wrote a vivid account of the confusion. 
Arnhem Lift (Hammond, Hammond. 8s. 6d.) 
is now reprinted with its uncensored text, 
and with illustrations by Joseph Deliss, 
who took part in the action ; the author is 
revealed as Louis Hagen. 

Everyman’s Library (Dent. 6s. and 7s.) 
advances in its conversion to the ampler 
crown octavo format. Where the texts have 
been reset, the effect is commendable ; 
where, as in two new reissues, Galsworthy’s 
The Country House, and Shorter Elizabethan 
Novels, standing type is used on a page it 
was not intended for, the results are less 
happy. The Galsworthy in particular has 
excessive margins. Everyman reprints 
include Macaulay’s History of England, in 
four volumes, now with an introduction by 
Douglas Jerrold ; new editions include fresh 
translations of Caesar’s War Commentaries 
and of the Odyssey, while further fragments 
and annotations complete the volume of 
Sophocles’ Dramas, Aristotle’s Poetics in 
this series now has Longinus on the Sublime 
added ; it is a pity that Twining’s mislead- 
ing version of the Poetics was not revised or 
scrapped. The two latest additions to 
Everyman’s Library are a slightly moder- 
nised Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, and 
selections from The Tatler. 

Collins’ new Classics (at 4s., 5s. and 6s.) 
is an excellently done series, if unadven- 
turous in its choice of titles. Of the forty- 
eight now published, only Frank T. Bullen’s 
fine sea stories, The Cruise of the Cachalot 
and The Log of a Sea Waif are new to 
Collins’ List. Yet in the way of introduc- 
tion, editorial work, general design and 
appearance, a volume taken at random, 
such as Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat, could hardly 
be bettered. PauL DINNAGE. 


Conquest. By Frances Fleetwood. (Allen 
and Unwin. 2ls.) 

Tuis may easily be taken as a textbook by 
all who are interested in the theatre and in 
one of the oldest theatrical families of this 
country. Miss Fleetwood rounds off her 
book in the last chapters by her references 
to one of the finest actors of our time— 
Francis Lister. He was one of the few who 
could play Shakespeare with ease, and also 
light comedy along the lines of Sir Gerald 
du Maurier, and be equally at home in both 
spheres. Unfortunately he had worries 
which may have caused him to concentrate 
less on his career than others more fortunate; 
then, just when he was winning the battle 
against these setbacks, his life was cut 
short by an incurable illness. I give full 
marks to the author for her tireless research 
and detailed study of her subject. H. B. 


The Tirpitz. By David Woodward. (William 
Kimber. 15s.) 
A FEW years ago, Captain Russell Grenfell 
wrote a book on the chase of the Bismarck. 
Mr. Woodward’s book derives its theme 
from the fact that there was never a similar 
chase of the Tirpitz. For the fate of her 
predecessor, and the course of the naval war, 


confined the largest battleship in Europe 
almost entirely to Norwegian waters from 
January 1942, until she was sunk there in 
November 1944, But, if she seldom 
emerged, the presence of the Tirpitz remained 
a potent factor in the war at sea, demandi 
the retention of a large Allied surface fleet 
in northern Europe, and a long and varied 
series of measures aimed at her destruction, 
The interest of her history lies therefore 
mainly in its effects. 

Such a story demands a higher degree of 
historical competence than a more straight. 
forward theme. Mr. Woodward is less well 
qualified to treat of the containment of the 
Tirpitz than ‘of her destruction; and his 
earlier chapters, when the inactive battleship 
serves as a focal point for an account of 
diverse German and Allied operations, are 
not particularly successful. He is more at 
home in telling of the various attempts to 
sink her, of which he gives a fuller account, 
based on access to persons and papers, 
than has appeared in print before. J. E. 


Introduction, 
(Clarendon 


Portugal and Brazil: An 
Edited by H. V. Livermore. 
Press. 42s.) 


Despite the long connection of this country 
with Portugal, Portuguese history and 
civilisation have not unnaturally been 
regarded as primarily a domain for the 
specialist. In seeking a form for a memorial 
volume to two great British scholars in 
this field, Edgar Prestage and Aubrey 
FitzGerald Bell, Mr. Livermore has done a 
good service in providing not a mere 
haphazard collection of papers, but a set 
of chapters which provide an adequate and, 
in many respects, enticing introduction to 
the whole field of Portuguese and Brazilian 
studies. In achieving this aim, Mr. Liver- 
more was aided by the late Professor W. J. 
Entwistle; and it is sad that this volume has 
now in a sense to be regarded as a memorial 
to this excellent and humane scholar as well. 
It would perhaps be invidious to select 
individual contributions for commendation; 
but the handsome plates are worth men- 
tioning, for they form an integral part of 
the book, and show how much is lost when 
economy prevents illustration. M. B. 


Letters and Papers from Prison. By Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. (S.C.M. 12s. 6d.) 


BONHOEFFER Was One of Germany’s Christian 
martyrs. A pastor of the Confessing Church, 
he was arrested in April, 1943, and hanged 
two years later in the Gestapo prison of 
Flossenbiirg. These documents written in 
prison scarcely touch his personal tragedy. 
They are conversations with the soul—self- 
searching, Compassionate, even humorous. 
In terms of religious thought, there is much 
that is original. One is moved, not so much 
by the tragic situation of the man involved as 
by the courageous and illuminating testi 
mony of a German, good in the best sense 
of the word, at a time when the Nazi denial 
of humanism reached so appalling a conclu- 
sion. Bonhoeffer’s prayer for fellow 
prisoners is valid for all who were imprisoned 
by that history : 
** O Lord my God, I thank thee that thou 
hast brought this day to a close. ...” 
E. L. 
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NEW BOOKS 
HUGH LATIMER 


HAROLD S. DARBY, M.A. 21s. net 
‘The author of this book has drawn a living picture of this 
great Englishman with forcefulness and impartiality, and, at 
same time, with great scholarship and research. It is a real 
contribution to Reformation literature.’’—Canon A. P. Shepherd 
in The Birmingham Post. 


HOW TO BELIEVE 


The Questions {that Challenge Man's Faith answered in the 


Light of the Apostles’ Creed 

By RALPH W. SOCKMAN _ 10s. 6d. net 
What is faith, and what can we reasonably believe? Does it 
matter what we believe? These and a hundred other questions are 
answered in this book by America’s leading religious broadcaster. 


TRAVELLERS TO THE TOWN 


By RUTH COBB Demy 8vo 9s. 6d. net 
This is an informal book about Lewes, in Sussex, and its historical 
associations, by the author of ‘*A Sussex Highway.’’ It 
contains 16 full-page pencil drawings by the author. 


ROMANY’S CARAVAN RETURNS 


By G. KINNAIRD EVENS 7s. 6d. net 
Never since Romany died has his love of nature and outdoor 
life been recaptured quite so stirringly as in this latest book by 
his son. This book follows the great tradition of Romany 
books in that we learn without being taught. 


CHRIST WITH THE C.1.D. 


By Ex-Chief Inspector REGINALD MORRISH 
Cloth covers 6s. net 
Paper covers 4s. net 
This is a very moving and revealing book by one who looks 
back over a life in which police work and evangelism have been 
the dominant interests. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


Experts acclaim the 
great new Mid-Century 
Version of 


CHAMBERS’S 


Twentieth Century 
DICTIONARY 


“WITHOUT doubt the best handy-sized dictionary in 
existence "— British Weekly. 
‘Exceptionally good value at its price. "—TZhe Times. 
‘Remarkable value for a pound. ’—Scotsman. 
‘The publishers have increased our national 
Scotland. ’"— 











debt to 
Observer. } 
From all booksellers. 


20s. net. 





PHYLON 


THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
REVIEW OF 
RACE AND CULTURE 
October contents include 
THE NEGRO ACTOR IN EUROPE Rosey F. Pool 
THE SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC IN AFRICA S. D, Cudjoe 
A VISIT TO THE AFRICA OF DR ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
' Clara Urquhart 
AN EXPERIMENT IN RACIAL ATTITUDE ANALYSIS 
Granville B. Johnson 
Wilson Record 


THE BEHAVIOUR COMPLEX OF COMMUNISTS 


THE NEGRO IN THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Stefan H. R 


REVIEWS FICTION POETRY 
Each issue 3/6 (3/9 post free) Annual Subscription 15/- 
INTEREPS LTD., 15, NEW ROW, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Out of the fifteen 


new books which we publish this autumn (and of which 
you can read in our full list, available free on applica- 
tion), we mention only two. The first (1) is by a young 
German theologian who was executed by the Gestapo. 
It is a collection of letters and papers smuggled out of 
prison, written to his parents and to a friend. The 
Bishop of Chichester has already spoken in Time and 
Tide of the wide range and the theological depth of the 
writing, and we believe that this book will make a real 
impression on theological thinking in this country. 
The second (2) is also by a German, now a professor 
at Bonn, who spent five years in labour camps and 
training camps in Russia. This book is discursive 
and honest, charitable and shrewd—President Heuss 
calls it a political handbook ; but it is more, it is a real 
encounter with the Russian people. 


Dietrich 
12s 6d net 


(1) Letters and Papers from Prison by 
Bonhoeffer 


(2) Unwilling Journey by Helmut Gollwitzer 16s net 


SCM PRESS 














| THE ADVENTURES OF A BALLET CRITIC 
| by RICHARD BUCKLE 


* The whole book, with its spivs, its fights and reconciliations, 
|| its contacts with hardworking dancers and artists from all 
|| over the world, has a real tang of the present day . . . this is 
|| one of the most interesting and entertaining ballet books that 
have appeared.’—CeciL BEATON, Observer. 

Illustrated. 21s. net 


| THE DOVE ON HIS SHOULDER 
by BERNARD GLEMSER | 


The ‘ Dove ’ in this lively and topical spy story is the sym- 
bolic, and somewhat bedraggled, dove of peace, hopefully 
pursued by a young pacifist who has stumbied on a vital 
military secret, and tries to use it for his own ends in spite of 
H Americans, Russians and M.1.5. RECOMMENDED BY THE Book 
Society. 12s. 6d. net 





































TWO NOVELS 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON 
OCTOBER 19 


“THE VICTORIAN CHAISE-LONGUE 
by MARGHANITA LASKI 


| An unusual and compelling study in fear. 8s. 6d. net 


*THE FARMERS HOTEL ty youn omar 


John O’Hara’s first novel since A Rage to Live. 8s. 6d. net 


* To be published on the same day by Guild Books in a paper- 
bound edition, price 2s. net. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THE new account opened on the Stock 
Exchange this Wednesday in an atmosphere 
of astonishing optimism. Practically every 
market was higher and some industrial 
shares scored remarkable rises. The opti- 


mists who had predicted the development of 


a great bull market were jubilant. The 
cynics were forced to reconsider what was 
making for all this optimism. This week it 
was perhaps a rare combination of favour- 
able news. To begin with, a one-for-one and 
a one-for-two share bonus were announced 
(Elder Dempster and Babcock and Wilcox) 
somewhat unexpectedly. Next, industrial 
reports were good. For example, Monsanto’s 
profits for the six months to June this year 


showed a full recovery from the set-back of 


the previous six months. Not only are 
industrial companies reporting better results 
but they are increasing their distributions to 
shareholders. There were several more cases 
this week. Next, the indefatigable Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson, arriving in New York, made 


another statement to encourage the bulls of 


Great Universal Stores. He declared he had 
come to buy stores in the United States and 
Canada (he already had 91 in Canada) where 
he could introduce ‘* lower-priced quality 
British goods.’’ Then Mr. Aldrich, the 
American Ambassador, telling the American 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
FURTHER PROGRESS 





Tue fifty-third annual general meeting of The 
General Electric Company, Limited, was held 
on September 24th in London. 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: After allowing 
£1,151,000 for depreciation, £58,000 more than 
last year. and other provisions, we show a 
profit of £4.230,000 before taxation. Taxation 
absorbs 69 per cent. and we are allowed 
to keep 31 per cent. of the profit we have 
earned. During the last six years taxation 
has withdrawn £18,500,000 from your Com- 
pany’s capital, whilst the net dividends paid 
to the stockholders amounted to £4,150,000. 

The directors. after allocating in respect 
of the Holding Company £800,000 to General 
Reserve, £950,000 to Reserve for Stock Depre- 
ciation and £500,000 to Reserve for increased 
cost of Plant replacement, have recommended 
a final dividend of 74 per cent., making 114 
per cent. for the year. Our current assets 
exceed current and deferred liabilities by 
£25,000,000 and thus show again the inherent 
strength of your company. Reserves now 
amount to £22.571,000 

Your company’s activities last year show 
overall a further increase both in total pro- 
duction and in sales. We continued the 
uninterrupted progress made each year since 
the war These increases were mainly due 
to the higher output of capital goods, the 
great demand for which has been maintained 
ever since the end of the war and has led 
to a large volume of long-term contracts. 

Our own future and that of the country 
depends largely on the effectiveness of the 
steps which our Government will take 
relative to other countries—to stop or reverse 
all inflationary tendencies both on a national 
and individual plane. 

Ihe report was adopted 





Chamber of Commerce here that there 
would be no deep depression in his country, 
assured his British friends that America 
would not become more protectionist. (But 
would it become less protectionist ?) Finally, 
the political news was good. At home the 
proposals for further nationalisation were 
heavily defeated at the Labour Party confer- 
ence, which means that the T.U.C. and the 
constituency parties are still hopelessly split. 
Abroad, Russia appeared more reasonable, 
Persia wanted to have back some British oil 
technicians and Brazil agreed on a settlement 
of British debts. And behind all this 
wonderful news is the force of cheaper 
money which the Government has let loose 
by reducing Bank rate to 34 per cent. The 
gilt-edged market is hourly awaiting the next 
funding operation and if the terms are 
promising it will be the signal for the next 
broad recovery in the irredeemable stocks. 


Shipping Shares Come to Life 

The market in shipping shares became 
extremely lively this week when the directors 
of Elder Dempster announced their one-for- 
one share bonus. (The shares rose 7s. 6d. to 
55s. to yield under 54 per cent.) A few 
months ago this market was almost friend- 
less and the five leading shares were return- 
ing an average yield on dividends of 7} per 
cent. and on earnings of no less than 484 per 
cent. What had turned the investor away 
was a variety of adverse news. First, there 
had been the slump in tramp shipping 
freights, which have halved since the height 
of the Korean war boom. This is not, of 
course, an index of the earnings of the big 
shipping groups with their passenger and 
cargo-liner fleets but it is obvious that the 
inflated profits of 1952, which reflected the 
Korean boom, will not be repeated this 
year. (Tramp shipping freights are down to 
75 per cent. of their 1952 average.) Secondly, 
there has been a further rise in operating 
costs, largely on account of the unexpected 
rise this year in fuel and diesel oil prices. 
Thirdly, the shipbuilding unions’ claim for a 
15 per cent. rise in wages moved the ship- 
owners to call public attention to the 
** fantastic °° (sic) inflation of shipbuilding 
costs and utter dire warnings that if the wage 
claim was admitted there would be wide- 
spread cancellations of new tonnage orders. 
This was not calculated to attract buyers into 
the market for shipping shares and it is 
small wonder that prices fell not so long ago 
to a level which made the equities of the big 
shipping groups look very attractive on the 
basis of dividend and earnings yields. Indeed, 
if the investor had not been bemused by the 
pessimism of the ship-owners, who were only 
‘talking their book’’ in view of the workers’ 
claim, he would have appreciated that the 
long-established liner groups were not so 
badly placed as was feared. When tramp 
steamers are laid up because they cannot be 
profitably run, the large companies with 
their cargo-liners are bound to take a bigger 
share of the available business. When 
orders for new tonnage are cancelled because 
of excessive costs, then the old-established 
shipping groups will be found to have plenty 
of tonnage, standing in their books at 
absurdly low prices, which can operate 








1953 


profitably at current freight rates. 


1 It is an 
ill trade wind which blows no ship any good, 


Union-Castle Mail 


It was the mysterious rise in Union-Castle 
Mail shares over the past few weeks which 
first made the investor realise that the equities 
of the big shipping groups were Probably 
undervalued. At the end of August these 
shares were only 22s. 6d. : as I write they 
are now standing at 30s. 6d. With every rise 
there is a rumour and this one brought the 
rumour of a bid. It was thought that the 
P. & O. group intended to buy, but their 
directors denied they had any such intention, 
Then the detectives of the financial Press got 
busy and the City Editor of the Evening 
Standard discovered that the mystery buyers 
had accumulated 900,000 Union-Castle 
shares (worth, say, £1,200,000) hidden in the 
name of Lloyds Bank (City Office) Nominees 
and Bishopsgate Nominees of the National 
Provincial Bank. He did not name the 
beneficial owner, but laid suspicion heavily 
on United Molasses. This made the City 
Editor of the Daily Mail very angry. He 
suggested that it was up to the directors of 
the Union-Castle to find out by taking 
action under Section 46 of the Companies 
Act. By virtue of this clause 200 share- 
holders or shareholders holding 10 per cent, 
of the issued shares can apply to the Board 
of Trade for the appointment of an inspector 
to investigate the beneficial ownership of 
shares standing in nominees’ names, So 
far the mystery remains unsolved but that 
should not deprive any genuine holder of 
any sleep. It is true that at 30s. 6d. the 
shares now return him under a 5 per cent. 
dividend yield but for a market valuation of 
around £8} millions the equity holders of 
Union Castle possess a fleet whose replace- 
ment value at present shipbuilding costs is 
around £80 millions! Clearly, the shares 
are worth more to an outside buyer than 
30s. 6d. at which the earnings yield on the 
1952 results is 27 per cent. 


E.M.I. and Pye 


This calls to mind E.M.I. which was once 
a popular favourite among the speculators 
—when the Americans used to come into 
the market suddenly as buyers—but is now 
neglected even as an investment. Its 10s, 
shares at 14s. yield over 8} per cent. on last 
year’s dividend of 12 per cent. The Com- 
pany must be doing well in the expanding 
television market but the drop in earnings 
for the year to June, 1952, from 42 per cent, 
to 19 per cent. was due to lower profit 
margins on records and to bad trading 
among its overseas subsidiaries. Will the 
results for the year to June, 1953, which will 
be announced this month, show any 
recovery ? The present price, which is 
around the low levels of a decade, does not 
suggest much market confidence. Yet Pye 
increased its dividend from 18 per cent. to 
20 per cent. for the year to March, 1953— 
although its earnings were much the same at 
50 per cent.—and its 5s. shares at 19s. 3d. 
return a yield of only 5} per cent. And Pye 
is going into the difficult record manufactur- 
ing business. Clearly, Pye is the stronget 
share but competition in the radio and tele 
vision trade is keen and profit margins are 
cut. For every 20s. received by Pye for the 
radio and television sets sold only 4d. is left 
as distributable profit. It looks as if the big 
companies are killing themselves to get 4 
larger share of the television market. 
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PAID BY SOCIETY 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal 


DEPOSITS received from individuals at 
24%, Society paying income tax. 
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Write for full particulars 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTD. 


22 NEW ROAD GRAYS* 


Branch Offices : 
& 4 WHEELER GATE NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 


Assets: 


31 LINTON ROAD BARKING. ESSEX 


£2,000.000 Reserves: £68,000 























Happiness is every 
Child’s right 
But... there are still many tragic 
lives needing HELP 
Nearly 5,000 children 
now in our care 
Will you be their FRIEND? 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIPS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hail, Kennington, London, S.E.!! 
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Civil 
of Education. 
Practical (non-exam.) Cou 
Bubjects.—Write today for 
mentioning exam. or subje« 
terested to Metropolitan Colle 
Albans, or call 30, Queen \ 
y= SCHOLARSHIP 

Broombank School 
Sussex 


[8stiTuTo DE ESPANA 102 
Square, 8.W.1 , Term mences 
nesday, October nd December 
Classes and Lecture mn the Sp 
Language, Literatur et Library 
daily. Apply ! : et SLOane 
PPOLIT MOTCHALOFPFI 
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Square, 
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world.” 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by 
postal subscripti n. N na 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; P ! 
Popular Mechanics 
granny. 36s Comp! 
Homas & Co. (5.P 111, I 
Blackpool 
I UPLICATING, 
quick service 
Wellington Street 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO READERS 


Advertisements can be 
accepted in the Spectator as 
late as Tuesday morning 


prior to publication. 


The charge is very small, 
3s. 
lines), pre-paid, box number 
one shilling extra. 


per line (minimum two 


Address envelopes to the 
Classified Manager, the 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 











aE 
FIRE ! 


HIS LIFE LOST FOR LACK OF 


NU-SWIFT ! 


“Door pune in crash...car 
blazing but window open...he 
could have been saved if only 
.«» it was a dreadful sight. .. 
1 enclose order... | shall never 
be without my Nu-Swift." 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Roya! Navy 
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b Gn R SELI make ‘saleable 
\ N Sale N Fees tuition 
Free R Know-H Guide t Writing 
: B.A Secu Ff SUCCESSFUL 
WRITIN I is N Bond Street, 
London, W.1 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
udvertisemen must be mad through a 
Local Office of the Min Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
ant i man aged 18-64 inclusive or @ 
woman aged 18-59 inclu unless he or 
she, or employment excepted from 
the pr ns of the Ne ution of Vacan- 
cies Order, W952 
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HE NATIONAL MAKRIAGE GUIDANCE PPLEBY, Westmorland arbrig 
COUNCIL invites ap; th Hotel. Cent. htg. Billiards, Ly 
appointment of two Pp Pishing, Golf, Lakes. Good food Perey. 
Tutors, one in the Midia jents special rates. A.A. RAC. Te} 1 

London area, to assist in t OGNOR.—Autumn holidays, Gops 
counsellors V oe, Fs able guest house. Good food — 
1 us os central—Widworthy, Sylvan Way. “Pe ae 
i OURNEMOUTH. C . 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 . 
front. Gardens, Pu 
Superlative food 5 
b wards 6 gms. inc) 
e \ANTERBU RY Cathedr 
en ( Hotel s Century ie a 
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A on 15, Lisk Leiceste 
are German Expre n Dails 
11-6 includin Saturda 
RE GHTON ROYA PAVILION 
State Apartment and K Priva 
Apartr t with Reage y : e ar 
a“ rt Open aly 10 to 7 in- 
idin lays 
I EFEVRE GALLERY B n Street 
4W.1 Recent paintin by L. S. Lowry 
Daily 10-5.30 Saturday 10-1 —_ 2 Bourg 
ire On requ 
Nf ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond S — 
avi W.1. Redoute Rose id New Pica E GUIDE to Britain's 1 
Litl aph Daily 10-5.30, Sa 0-12.30 tels, “Fa ms, Guesthouses Nag re Inns, 
\ Iss §E M. JEBB, C.B.I M.A j 1 3d.—S. P. Huron, 45, Fleet St. 
- Principal Pr rebel Ed at t ay 
t The Significance i ee Ss Cr 
h for Ed Abingdon, ! 
ide Montefiore Le Ox ign 
u 6th at 8.15 p 1 tenni 
[ ? h Syna e 8 R “-* 
Wood R | N.W.2& Opp 
> set Ground.) Ail ‘ ne 
Monee SWISS PRINTS 
+ INGS Arts Cour ¢ 
Jan s Square, S.W.1 On 
Oct Mon Wed I 
and Thur 10-8 Ad 
I ENOIR. Arts C e 
Gallery Oper oO ” 5th? 
M Wed Fi 5 10 Tue 7 
Tl 10-8, Sund Ad n 1 
? a A A] — 
Ro AND, BROWS! ELBANCO,. 19 “ AYVFARERS 
eet, W. He } For the best Winter Sports Holidays. 
I ew 1953/4 programme now ready, post free, 
I I n. Oper BERNESE OBERLAND 10 days £24 46 
1 6 p.m ZERMATT » of £25166 
YUGOSLAVIA 17 days £37 8¢@ 





Also many organised parties 












































B € 
+ B 1 THE WAYF ARI RS TRAVEL AGENCY 
G n Wark Dept. “S2’ 33, Gerdon Sq., W.C.1 
& ar he Est 1 120 Phone: EUS. 4181 
1 October. t—. ————————— ———__—__ —_ 
€ Ul r Woburn 
Hon. Se - ~ 
YNIVERSITY COLLEt 
Lecture I 
Octot 15 " 
Autumn T n 
to 2 p.m n 
free and w 
m Publicatior Office 
ze London Gowe € 
Stamped envelope requir 
Wy Sir aceares. ART GALLERY J 
Martin 1789-—1854 aintir ar 
Drawings Dail s 2- 
Cc i Mondays 
PROPERTY 
Y etamer none WELLS l 1 nvenien 
situation Attra e treel . e 
ever nvenience, n veat., 3 rece 
3 main, 2 smaller b fine garden, br 
garage £4,000 Box ( 
ACCOMMODATION 
of South Coast Cottace 
nities, would s e with 
(Male) Capable and willir 5; a —, ; 
sework and ng Octobe h 
ag Fgh neon pr ing Sunshine 
Box 622C 
mfortable bed 4 t . 
——— ape Fey Special 45 day round voyage 
U f citcher nd garag > oe 
Terms bs arrangen B = 23 = by Ms. ** BATORY 14,300 tom 
* " ; re pane da JANUARY 19th 
HOT ELS AND sl EST HOUSES FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO 
‘ HAPPY XMAS to one and all BOMBAY & KARACHI 
ried Tiny Tim Roseacre Hotel —aee aides ; 
West Runton, Norfolk. though not it alling en ro at Gibraltar, Malta, 
existence in the days of ! I Said and Aden. 
offers you the same Xr: t - P , 
Xmas Programme. AA ar Fa . r60 1st class {120 Tour 
Runton 94 
a . - MELL( Apply local Travel Agents or 
4 mild at Farringt - = - 
the sea and | sheltered STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 


9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C3 
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